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INTRODUCTION 


Bjornstjkrnr T3j6rnso.v-— poet, dramatist, novelist, 
and politician, and the most noiablc figure in con- 
temporary Norwej^ian history —was boi*n, in December 
1832, at Kvikiic in the north of Noi“way. His father 
was pastor at Kvikne, a remote villaf^e in the ()slerdal 
district, .some sixty miles soutJi ol Trondlijem; a lonely 
spot, wliobe atninspherc and sin round iui^s Hjdrnson 
afterwards <U'tKTil)cd in mu* 01 his sliort sketches 
(“ TilakUeii ”). The pastor's house lay so high iip on 
tlie “field " tliat corn would not grow on its rjicdciows, 
where the relentless nonhern winter setjined to begin 
so early and end so late. The Osterdal folk were a wild, 
turbulent lot in those days — so much so, that his pre- 
decessor (wJio had never ventured into the church 
without his pistol in his pocket) had eventually run 
away and Hatly refused to return, with the result that 
the district was iiaslorless for some years until the 
elder njdrn.sou came to it. 

It was in snrroundings such as this, and with scarcely 
any playfellows, ihat Bjornstjcnic Bjonison spent the 
first six years of his life; and the sturdy independence 
of his nature may have owrcil something to the un- 
accommodating life oi hLs earliest days, just as the 
poetical iminilse tliat was so strong in his developed 
character probably had its beginnings in the impressions 
of beauty he received in the years that immediately 
follow eci. F'or, when he was six, a welcome change 
.came. His father was transferred to the tranquil 
pastorate of Nacs, at the mouth of the Komsdal, one of 
the fairest spots in I^Jonvay. Here Bjomson spent the 
rest of his childhood, in surroundings of beauty and 
peacefulness, going to school first at INlolde and after- 
wards at Christiania, to pass on later to the Clnisliania 
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BjSrnson’s Plays 

University where he graduated in 1S52. As a boy, his, 
earliest biographer tells us, he was fully determined to 
be a poet — and, naturally, the foremost poet of his 
time! — but, as years passed, he gained a soberer estimate 
of his possibilities. At the I'nivcrsiiy he was one of a 
group of kindred spirits with eager literary leanings, 
and it did not take him long to gain a certain footing 
in the world of journalism. Ilis work for the first year 
or two was mainly in the domain of dramatic criticism, 
but the creative instinct was growing in him. A youth- 
ful effort of his — a drama entitled Valboyg — ^was actually 
accepted for production at the ChrLstiania theatre, and 
the aiitlior, according to custom, was put on the " free 
list ” at once. The experience he gained, however, by 
assiduous attendance at the theatre so convinced him 
of the defects in his own bantling, that he withdrew it 
before performance — a heroic act of self-criticism rare 
amongst young authors. 

His first serious literary efforts were some peasant 
talcs, wdiosc freshness and vividness made an immediate 
and remarkable impression and practically ensured his 
future as a writer, while llicir success inspired him with 
the desire to create a kind of peasant “ saga." He 
wrote of what he knew, and a delicate sense of style 
seemed inborn in him. The best known of these laleo 
are Synnove Solhakken (1S57) and Arne (1838). They 
were liailcd as giving a revelation of the Norwegian 
character, and the first -named was translated into 
English as early as 185S. He was thus made known 
to (or, at any rate, accessible to) English readers many 
years before Ibsen, though his renown was subsequently 
overshadowed, out of their own country, by the 
enormous vogue of the latter's works. Ibsen, too, has 
been far more widely translated (and is easier to 
translate) into English than Bjornson. Much of the ' 
latter's finest work, especially in his lyrical poetry and 
his peasant stories, has a charm of diction that it is. 
almost impossible to reproduce in translation. Ibsen 
and Bjdmson, who inevitably suggest comparison when 
either’s work is dealt with, were closely bound by^‘ 
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friendship as well as admiration until a breach was 
caused by Bjorn stjn*s taking offence at a supposed 
attack on him in Jbsen's early play The League of Youth, 
Bjomsoa considering himself to be lampooned in the 
delineation of one of the characters thereof. The 
breach, however, was healed many years later, when, 
at tlie time of I he bitter attacks that were made upon 
Ibsen in consequence of the publication of Ghosts, 
Bjornson came into the field of coiiti-oversy with a 
vigorous and generous championing of his rival. 

Bj6mson*s dramatic energies, as was the u.isc with 
Ibsen in his early days, first took the form of a scries 
of historical dramas — Sigurd Slembc, Konge Sverre, and 
others; and he was intimately connected with the 
theatre by being for two periods theatrical director, 
from 1857 to 1850 at f^ergen and from 1S63 Lo 1S07 
at Ch’*':'1::;nia. Previous to the latter engagement a 
stipend granted to him by the Norwegian government 
enabled him to travel for two or three years in Europe; 
and during those years his pen was never idle — poems, 
prose skctcJi(?s, and tales flowing from it in abundance. 
De Nygifte (The Newly- Married Couple), the first of the 
three plays in the present volume, was produced at the 
Christiania theatre in the first year of his directorship 
there. 

The two volumes, Digle og Sange (Poons and Songs) 
and Arnljut Gelliuc, which comprise the greater pro- 
portion of lijurnsoii's iioctry, both appeared in 1870. 
Digie og Sange was republished, in an enlarged edition, 
ten years later. It contains the poem " Ja, vi elsker 
dette Landcl ” (“ Yes, we love this land of ours ”), 
which, set to inspiring music by Nordraak, became 
Norway's most favourite national song, as well as 
another of the same nature — “Fremad! Fremad!” 
(“Forward! Forward!”) — which, sung to music of 
Grieg's, ran it hard in popularity. Of “ Ja, vi elsker dette 
Landet,” Bjornson used to say that the greatest tribute 
he had ever iiad to its hold upon his fellow-countrymen's 
hearts was when, on one occasion during the poet's 
years of vigorous political activity, a crowd of fervid 
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opponents came and broke his windows with stones; . 
after which, turning to march away triumphantly, they 
felt the need (ever present to the Scandinavian in 
moments of stress) of singing, and burst out vith one 
accord into the *' Ja, vi elsker dette Landet ” of their 
hated political adversary. "They couldn't help it; 
they had to sing it I " the poet used to relate delightedly. 

Of the birth of "Fremad! Fremad!" Grieg has left 
an account which gives an amusing piciure of the 
infectious enthusiasm that was one of Bjomson's 
strongest characteristics. Grieg had given him, as a 
Christmas present, the first scries of his " Lyrical 
Pieces ” for the pianoforte, and had afterwards played 
some of them to the poet, who was cbpecially struck 
with one melody which Grieg Juxd called " Faclrelands- 
sang " (" Song of the Fatherland "). Bjornson there 
and then, to the composer's great gratification, protested 
that he must write words to fit the air. (It must be 
mentioned that each strophe of the melody starts with 
a refrain consisting of two strongly aci'cnlcd notes, 
which suggest some vigorous dissyllabic word.) A day 
or two later Grieg met Bjornson, who was in the full 
throes of composition, and exclaimed to him that the 
song was going splendidly, and chat he believed all the 
youtli of Norway would adopt it enthusiastically; but 
that he wa5 still puzzled over the very necessary word 
to lit the strongly maikcd refrain. However, he was 
not going to give it up. Next morning, when Grieg wfis 
in his room peacefully giving a piano lesson to a young 
lady, a furious ringing was heard at his front-door bell, 
as if the ringer would tear the bell Irom its wires, 
followed by a wild shout of "* Fremad! Fremad!' 
Hurrah, I have got it! ‘F'remad!*" Bjornson, for 
of course the intruder was he, rushed into the house 
the moment the maid’s trembling fingers could open th^ 
door, and triumphantly chanted the completed song to* 
them, over and fljjj^r again, amidst a din of laughter aud 
cot^gratulations.'^ 

. His first experiments in the " social drama," plays ^ 
dealing with the tragedies and comedies of every*day 
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' in his own country, were made at about the same 
/'iahie as Ibsen's ; that is to say. in the seventies. 
-;,Bjdmson's first successes in that field, which made him 
' at once a popular dramatist, were Redahidfen (The 
. Bdiiof) in 1874 and En Fallit (A Bankruptcy) in 1875. 
,/The latter especially was hailed as the earliest raising 
y of the veil upon Norwegian domestic life, and as a 
'^remarkable effort in the detection of drama in the 
commonplace. Before he wrote these, Bjornson had 
^'Qtgoin been for some years out of Norway; and, as in 
'^•■ the case of Ibsen, who began the writing oi his “ social 
; dramas ” when in voluntary exile, absence seemed to 
^'enable him to observe the familiar from a new stand- 
' point and in the proper perspective. 

After his first successes in this line, when his plays 
... (aiid his poems and talcs to an equal extent) had made 
^him popular and honoured among his own people, 

; Bj6rnsoii settled at Aulestad, which remained his home 
. lor the rest, of his life. He also became a doughty con- 
V trovcrsialist in social and religious matters, and the 
drst outcome of this phase was his play Leonarda (the 
> '.second in this volume), which Wcis first performed in 
. ' 1879, to be followed by Det ny System (The New System) 
■-later in the same year. These works aroused keen 
4,' controversy, but were not such popular stage successes 
'as his earlier plays. Moreover, about this time, on his 
return from a visit to America, he plunged into the 
vortex of political controversy as an aggressive radical, 
was a vigorous and very persuasive orator; and in 
capacity, as well as in that of writer of political' 
'^'articles and essays, was an uncompromising foe to the 
‘;JoppoTtunist theories which he held to be degrading the 
public life of his countiy. The opposition he aroused 
his fearless championship oi whatever he considered 
rightful cause was so . bitter that he was eventually 
;^,obliged to retire from Norway for two or three years. . 
much did this temporarily affect his literary reputar 
at home, that when, in 1883, he had written En 
^ipauske (A Gauntlet — the third play here translated) 
found at first considerable difficulty in getting it . 
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performed, l^ater, however, he became a political 
to a large section of his compatriots, and by degrees 
won back fully the place he had occupictl in their hearta.' 
He enthusiastically espoused the cause of the projee^. 
separaiion from Sweden, though when tliat matter cam^ 
to a crisis he exercised an invaluable influence on the.' 
side of moderation. '■ 

For the remainder of his life he continued to b'e j 
proliiic in literary production, with an esver increasiiig ^ 
renovm amongst European men of letters, and an cver '^, 
deepening personal liold upon the affections of his' , 
fellow-countrymen. Tn 1903 he was awarded the Nobel • 
prize for literature. During his later years he, like. , 
.Ibsen, was a determined opponent of the movement . 
to replace the Dano-Norwegian language, which had 
hitherto been the literary veliiclc of Nonvegian writers,' ' 

. b}^ the "Bonde-Maal" — or Ny Norsk*' ('*New*.=^" 
Norwegian”), as it has lately been termed. This & •./ 
an arufleial hybrid composed from the Norwegiaai'' •' 
peasant dialects, by the use of which certain misguided,-: 
patriots were (and unfortunately still aie) anxious tb?' 
dissociate their literature from tliat of Denmark: 


Bjoinsoii, and with him most of the soberer spirits, ' 
amongst Norwegian writCTE. had realiscfl that tW»' 
door which had so long shut out Norway from tlie':^'' 
literature of Europe must be, as he put it, opened from 
thc inside; and he rightly considered that the ill-' 
judged ” Bonde-Maal ” movement could only have the C 


result of wedging the door more tightly shut. 

' He died, in April 1910, in Paris, where for some years': 
he had always spent his printers, and was buried ait’ll 
home with every mark of honour and regret, a Nonvegi^^') 
warship having been sent to convey his remains badey.^ 
to his ownifend. 

He- was a man of very lovable personality and of tlibv 
^kindest heart;, easily moved by any tale of oppressioqiyij 
or injustice, and of wide-armed (albeit sometimes 
judicious) generosity.; more apt, in the affairs of every £ "1 
day life, to be governed by his heart than by his 
and as simple as a child in many matters. His wife'v^ 
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ideal helpmate to hitn; and their family life very 

\^ppy. 

The Newly-Married Couple (1865) offers a considerable 
contrast to the other two plays here presented. It 
Wongs to the school of Scribe and the soliloquy," 

' ■'and tlie author avails himself of the recognised dramatic 
/.conventions of the day. At the same time, though the 
characters may be ' conventional in type, they are, 

V' thanks to Bjdrns«‘)n*s sense of humour, alive; and the 
: theme of the estrangement and reconciliation of the 
" newly-married couple " is treated with delicacy and 
r.- charm. It is true that it is almost unbelievable that 
^the hero could be so stupid as to allow the eonffdante " 
ivltb accompany his young wife when be at last succeeds 
•in wixjsting her from her parents* jealous clutches; but, 
Vpn the other hand, that lady, with her anonymous novel 
;’^tbat revealed the truth to the young couple, was 
hecessaiy to the plot as a '* dea ex machina.*’ The 
^yj;)lay was, and is, immensely popular on the Scandinavian 
rrStage, and still holds the boards on otliers. It has 
^been translated into Svrcclish, German, English, Dutch, 

^ Italian, Polish and Finnish. 

JLeomrda (1879) marks just as striking an advance 
Bjornson's early plays as the first of lbscn*s 
jf:" .Social dramas " did upon his. Unreal stage con- 
J/yentions have disappeared, the characterisation is 
convincing, and the dialogue, if more prolix than 
jf'jibsen's (as is throughout the case with Bjomson)^ is 
.‘■jalways interesting and individual. The emotional 
of the play, tlie love of an older woman for 
adopted daughter’s young lover, is treated with 
poetic touch that pervades all Bjornson’s work; 
i'imd the controversial theme, that of religious tolerance, ' 
V^th a sane restraint. It cannot be denied, however,' 
^l^t Bjornson’s changed and unorthodox attitude 
^d^mards religious matters — an attitude little expected 
rji^coept by those who knew him best — contributed a . 

deal towards the temporary waning of his popu- . 
^plnty at this time. Leonarda is (like A Gauntlet) a good ■ 
difference between Bjornson's and 
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Ibsen’s treiitmcnt of pioblems in their dramas. Ibsen 
contented himseU with diagnosing social maladies; 
Bjdvnson’s more genial nature hints also at the remedy, 
or at least at a palliative. Ibsen is a stern judge; 
Bjornsoii is, beyond that, a x^i’ophct of better things. 
Whereas Ibsen is lirst and foremost a dramatist, 
Bjornson is rather by instinct the novelist who casts 
his idea‘< in dramatic form, and is concerned to “ round 
up” 11 10 whole. As Brandos says, in the course of his 
syini)aihetic criticism of the two writers, ” Ibsen is in 
love with the idea, and its psyrhological and logical 
consequences. . . . ('orrcsp<mding to this love of I lie 
abstract iilca in Ibsen, wo have in Bjornson the love 
of humankind.” Bjornson, moreover, was a long way 
behind Ibsen in const ruclive skill. As ngards the 
technical cxcciuion of l^caiiarda, ils only obvious weak- 
ness is a slight wrint of \ivi(liicss in the proriontalLon of 
the thesis. The hiatuses between i he acts leave pei haps 
too much to the iTnaghialion, and the play needs more 
than a cursory reading for us to grasp Iho full import 
of the actions and motives of its personages. Leonayda 
has not been pn*vionsiy translated into English; though 
Sw'cdish, Breach, German and Fuiiiish versions of it 
exist. 

A Gauvilei (finished in shows a great advance 

in dramatic techniciue. 'flic whole is closely knit and 
coherent, and IVui problems iinolvod arc treat (xl with 
an exhauslivoiiess that is equally fair to both side.®. 
As has been already said, Ihc plays that had jircccded 
it from Bjonisoii’s p(Mi aroused such active conlrriversy 
that he found it at first impossible to get I Gaiwtlet 
produced hi his own enunlry. Its lii-st performance was 
in ITambnvg, in 1^83. and for that the aiilhor modified 
and altered it greally. Eventually it was played, in 
its original form, in the Scandinavian cuiinlries, and in 
its turn stirred up a bitter conlnM crsv on the ethics of 
male and female morality as regards marriage. It was 
currently said that hundreds of conh’.mplated marriages 
were broken off in Norway as an ellcot of its statement' 
of a vital problem. The remodelling Uie play originally. 
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underwent for its perform ancc in Germany was drastic. 
The second and third acts were entirely recast, the 
character of Dr. Nortlaii was omitlcd and others intro- 
duced, and the ending was changed. The first version 
was, however, evidently the aulhor*s favourite*, and it 
is that that is presc‘nlcd here. Bjornson never published 
the recast version, and in the memorial edition " of 
his worlds it is the present version that is given. The 
recast version was translated into English by Mr. 
Osman Edwards and prtjduccd (in an “ adapbvl ” anc\ 
mangled form, for wliich the translator was not re- 
sponsible) at the Royally Theatre in Loiiciau in 1894, 

R. FAl<(}ljHARSON SHARP. 


rJDLKKlRAPflV 
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THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 



DRAMATIS PERSON.!* 


Tlic Father. 

The Mother. 

Laura, their dauj;htor. 
Axel, her husband. 
Matiiilue, her Iriciicl. 



THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 


ACT I 

(Scene. — A hatidsntnely furnished^ carpeted room^ with a 
door at the hack leading to a lobby. The Father is 
sitting on a couch on the left-hand side, in the foreground^ 
reading a netvspaper. Other papers are lying on a 
small table in front of him. Axel is on another couch 
. . . drawn up in a similar position on the right-hand side, 
A neio^'P*^per^ which he is not readings is lying on his 
knee. The Mother is sitting, sewing, in an easy-chair 
drawn up beside a table in the middle of the room,) 

Laura enters, 

Laura, Good morning, mother! {Kisses her,) 

. .Mother, Good morning, dear. Have you slept well? 

Laura, Very well, thanks. Good morning, dad ! (Kisses 
\him,) 

.* Father, Good morning, little one, good morning. Happy 
^.#lnd in good spirits? 

LLiaura, Very. (Passes in front Axel.) Good morn- 
Axel! (Sits down at the table, opposite her mother.) 

Axel, Good morning. 

j:; ..Mother, I am very sorry to say, my child, that I must 
jive up going to the ball with you to-night. It is such a 
way to go, in this cold spring weather. 

'^'^Father (without looking up from his paper). Your mother 
well. She was coughing in the night. 

Coughing again? 
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4 The Newly-Married Couple [act i. 

Father. Twice. {The Mother coughs^ and he looks up.) 
There^ do you hear that ? Your mother must not go out, 
on any account. 

Laura, Then I won’t go, cither. 

Father. That will be just as well; it is such raw weather. 
{To the Mother.) But you have no sliawl on, my love; 
where is your shawl? 

Laura. Axel, fetch mother’s shawl; it is hanging in the 
lobby. (Axel goes out into the lobby.) 

Mother. We are not really into spring yet. I am sur- 
prised the stove is not lit in here. 

Laura {to Axel, who is arranging the shawl over the 
Mother’s shoulders). Axel, ring the bell and let us have 
a fire. {He does sOy and gives the necessary instructions to 
the Servant.) 

Mother. If none of us are going to the ball, we ought to 
send them a note. Perhaps you would sec to that, Axel? 

Axel. Certainly — but will it do for us to stay away from 
tliis ball? 

Laura. Surely you heard father say that mother has 
been coughing in the night. 

Axel. Yes, 1 heard; but the ball is being given by the 
only friend I have in these parts, in your honour and 
mine. We are the reason of the whole entertainment — 
surely we cannot stay away from it? 

Laura. But it wouldn’t be any pleasure to us to go 
without mother. 

Axel. One often has to do what is not any pleasure. 

iMura. When it is a matter of duty, certainly. But 
our first duty is to mother, and wc cannot possibly leave 
her alone at home w'hen she is ill. 

Axel. I had no idea she was iU. 

Father {as he reads). She coughed twice in the night. 
She coughed only a moment ago. 



ACT 1.] The Newly-Married Couple 5 

Mother, Axel means that a cough or two isn't illness, 
and he is quite right. 

Father {still reading, A cough may be a sign of some- 
thing very serious. {Clears his throat,) The chest — or 
the lungs. {Clears his throat again.) I don't think I feel 
quite the thing myself, either. 

Laura. Daddy dear, you are too lightl}- clothed. 

Mother. You dress iis if it were summer — and it cer- 
tainly isn’t that. 

Father, The fire will burn up directly. {Clears his 
throat again.) No, not quite the thing at all. 

Ijaura, Axel ! {Uc goes up to her.) You might read the 
paper to us till breakfast is ready. 

^xel. Certainly. But first of all I want to know if we 
really are jlUL lo go 10 the ball? 

Laura, ^^ou can go, if you like, and take our 
excuses. 

Mother, 'Ihat wouldn’t do. Remember you are married 
now. 

Aoiel. That is exactly why it seems to me that Laura 
cannot stay at home. The fact that she is my wife ought 
to have most weight with her now ; and this ball is being 
given for us two, who have nothing the matter with us, 
besides being mainly a dance for young people — 

Mother. And not for old folk. 

Laura. Thank you ; mother has taken to dancing again 
since I have grown up. I have never been to a ball 
without mothcr’.s leading off the dances. 

Mother. Axel apparently thinks it would have been 
. much better if 1 had not done so. 

Father {as he reads). Mother dances most elegantly. 

Axel, Surely I should know that, seeing how- often I 
have had the honour of leading off with mother. But on 
this occasion forty or fifty people have been invited, a lot 
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of trouble and expense incurred and a lot of pleasure 
arranged, solely for our sakes. It would be simply wicked ' 
to disappoint them. 

Father (still reading. We can give a ball for them, in i 
return. 

Mother, All the more as we owe heaps of people an 
invitation. 

Laura. Yes, that will be better; we have more room 
here, too. (A pause.) 

Axel (leaning over Laura’s chair). Think of your new 
ball dress — my first present to you. Won’t that tempt 
you? Blue muslin, with silver stars all over it? Shdl 
they not shine for the first time to-night? 

Laura (smiling. No, there would be no shine in the 
stars if mother were not at the dance. 

Axel. Very well — I will send our excuses. (Turns to 
go out.) 

Father (stiU reading. Perhaps it will be better for me 
to write. (Axel stops.) 

Mother. Yes, you will do it best. 

Mathilde comes in, followed by a Serv’ant, who throws the 
doors open. 

Mathilde. Breakfast is ready. 

Father (taking his wife's arm). Keep your shawl on, my . 
dear; it is rolr] in the hall. (They go out.) 

Axel (as he offers 1/AUKa his arm and leads her towardsr; 
the door). Let me have a word with you, before we follow ' 
them! 

lAiura. PiUt it i.s breakfast time. / 

Axel (to Matuilde, who is standing hehiful them waiting:}' 
Do you mind going on? (Matuildf. goes out, followed 
the Servant. Axel turns to Laura,) Will nothing move ' 
you? Go with me to this dance! 
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Laura, I thought that was what you were going to say. 

Axel, For my sake! 

Laura, But you saw for yourself that mother and father 
do not wish it? 

Axel, I wish it. 

Laura. When mother and father do not? 

Axel, Then I suppose you are their daughter in the first 
. place, and my wife only in the second ? 

Laura (with a laugh). Well, that is only natural. 

Axel. No, it is not natural; because two dfc!>s ago you 
promised to forsake your father and your mother and 
follow me. 

Laura (laughing). To the ball? I certainly never 
promised that. 

4xel. V/hrrovor I wish. 

Laura, But you mustn’t wish that, Axel darling — 
because it is quite impo.s.siblc. 

Axel, It is quite possible, if you like to do it. 

Laura. Yes, but I don’t like. 

Axel, That same day you also heard that a man is his 
wife’s lord and master. You must be willing to leave 
them, if I wisli it: it was on those terms that you gave me 
your hand, you obstinate little woman. 

Laura, It was just so as to be able to bo always with 
father and mother, that I did it. 

Axel, So that was it. Then you have no wish to be 
‘ always with me ? 

Yes— but not to forsake them. 

Axel] Never? 

Laura, Never? (Softly.) Yos, some day — whf5.n I 
' must. 

/Axel, When must you? 

Vs Laura. When? When mother and father — are gone. 
; But why think about such things? 
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Axel. Don’t cry, darling! Listen to me. Would you 
never be willing to follow me — until they have left us ? 

Laura. No! — ^how can you think so? 

AxeL Ah, Laura, you don’t love me, 

Laura, Why do you say such a thing? You only want 
to make me unhappy. 

Axel. You don’t even know what love is, 

Laura, I don’t? — That is not kind of you, 

AxeL Tell me what it is then, sweetheart! 

Laura (kissing him). Now you mustn’t talk about it 
any more; because you know, if you do, I shall have red 
eyes, and then father and mother will want to know why 
they are red, and I shall not be able to tell them, and it 
will be very embarrassing. 

Axel. Better a few tears now than many later on. 

Laura, But what have I done to cry about? 

AxeL You have given your hand without giving your 
heart with it; your tongue said “ yes,” but not your will; 
you have given yourself without realising what it means. 
And so, what ought to be the greatest and purest happi- 
ness in my life begins to turn to sorrow, and the future 
looks dark. 

Laura. Oh, dear! — and is all this my fault? 

AxeL No, it is my own fault. I liave been deluding 
myself with flattering hopes. I thought it would be so 
easy a matter for my love to awaken yours ; but I cannot 
make you understand me. Every way I have tried has 
failed. So 1 must call up my courage, and try the last 
chance. 

Laura. The last chance? VVhat'do you mean? 

AxeL Laura, T can’t tell you how dearly I love you ! 

Laura. If you did, you wouldn’t hurt me. 1 never 
hurt you. 

AxeL Well, give in to me in just this one thing, and I 
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shall believe it is the promise of more. Go with me to 
the ball! 

Laura. You know 1 cannot do that! 

Axel. Ah 1 then I dare not delay any longer ! 

Laura. You frighten me! You look so angry. 

Axel. No. no. But things cannot go on like this any 
longer. I can't stand it! 

Laura. Am T so bad, then? No one ever told me so 
before. 

Axel. Don't cry. my dainty little fairy. Vou have 
nothing to blame yourself for — except for being so bewitch- 
ingly sweet whether you arc laughing or crying. You 
exhale sweetness like a flower. I want your influence to 
pervade every place w’hcrc I am, to distract me wdien I 
am mood}" a^id laugh a>vay my longings. Hush, hush — 
no red eyes. I-et no one see that. Here is your mother 
coming—no, it is Mathilde. 

Enter Mathilde. 

Mathilde. '\r'our coffee is getting cold. 

Axel. Wc arc just coming. At least, J^aura is. I want 
to speak to you for a moment, it I may. 

Mathilde. To me? 

Axel. If you will allow me. 

Mathilde. By all means, 

Laura. But you arc coming in to breakfast? 

Axel. In a moment, darling. 

Laura. And you are not angry with me any longer? 

Axel {following her). I never was that. I never could 
be! 

Laura. I am so glad! {Runs out.) 

Mathilde. What is it you want? 

Axel. Can you keep a secret? 
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Mathilde. No. 

Axel. You won’t? 

Mathildc. No. 

Axel. You won’t share any more confidences with me? 
{Takes her hand.) You used to — 

Mathilde {drawing hack her hand and mm)ing away Jrom 
him). Yes, I used to. 

Axel. Why won’t you any longer? {Goes up to her.) 
What is changed ? 

Mathilde. You. You arc married now. 

Axel. No, that is just what I am not. 

Mathilde. Indeed. 

Axel. You have sharp eyes. You must have seen that. 

Mathilde. I tiiought it was all just as you wished: 

Axel. You arc giving me very abrupt answers. Have I 
offended you ? 

Mathilde. What makes you ask that? 

Axel. Because lately you have avoided me. Remember 
how kind yon were to me once — indeed, that I owe you 
everytliing. It was through you, you know, that I got at 
her. I had to make assignations with you, in order to . 
meet her. I had to offer you my arm so as to be able to 
give her the other, and to talk to you so that she might 
liear my voice. The little darling thought she w'as doing 
you a service — 

Mathilde. V^'hen as a matter of fact it was I that was . 
doing her one — 

AxeL Yes, and without suspecting it! Tliat was the . 
amusing part of it. 

Mathilde. Yes, that was the amusing part of it. 

Axel. But soon people began to say tliat you and I 
secretly engaged, and that we were making a stalkingr ' 
horse of Laura; so for her sake I had to bring matters to/ 
a head rather quickly. 
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Mathilde, Yes, you took a good many people by sur- 
prise. 

. AxeL Tncliiding even yourself, I iM'.licve — not to mention 
the old folk and Laura. But the worst of it is that I took 
my own happiness by surprise, too. 

Mathilde. What do you mean? 

AxeL Of course I knew Laura was only a child ; but 1 
thought she would grow up when she felt the apjjroach of 
love. But she has never felt its apyjroach; she is like a 
bud that will not open, and I cannot w'arm the atmosphere. 
But you could do that — you, in whom she has confided all 
her first longings — you, whose kind lieart knows so well 
how to sacrifice its happiness for others. You know you 
are to some extent responsible, too, for the fact that the 
most important event in her life came upon her a little 
unpreparedly; so you ought to take her by the hand and 
guide her first ste])s away from her parents and towards 
me- direct her affections towards me — 

Mathilde. I? (A pause.) 

Axel. Won’t you? 

Maihihh. No — 

AxeL But why not? You love her, don’t you? 

Maihilde. I do ; but this is a tiling — 

Axel. — that you ciin do quite well ! For you are better 
off tluin the rest of us — ^\''ou have many more ways of 
' reaching a person’s soul than we have. Sometimes when 
we have been discussing something, and then you have 
. . given your opinion, it has reminded me of the refrains to 
the old ballads, which sum up the essence of the whole 
. . poem in two lines. 

Maihilde. Yes, I have heard you flatter before. 

AxeL I flatter? Why, what I liavc just asked you to 
/ do is a clearer proof than anything else bow great my — 

Maihilde. Stop, stop I I won’t do it! 
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AxeL Why not? At least be frank with me! 

Mathilde, Because — oh, because — (Turfts away.) 

AxeL But what has made you so unkind? (Mathtlde 
stops for a moment as though she were going to answer; 
then goes hurriedly out.) Wlmt on earth is the matter with 
her? Has any tiling gone wrong between her and Laura? 
Or is it something about the house that is worrying her ? 
She is too level-headed to be disturbed by trifles. — ^Well, 
whatever it is, it must look after itself; T have something 
else to think about. If the one of them ca?t'i understand 
me, and the other won't, and the old couple neither can 
nor will, I must act on my own account — and the sooner 
the better! Later on, it would look to other people like 
a rupture. It must be done now, before wc settle down 
to this state of things; for if we were to do that, it would 
be all up with us. To acquiesce in such an unnatural 
state of affairs would be like crippling one’s self on purpose. 
I am entangled hand and foot here in the meshes of a net 
of circumspection. I shall have to sail along at dead 
slow ” all my life— creep about among their furniture and 
their flowers as warily as among their habits. You might 
just as well try to stand the house on its head as to alter 
the slightest thing in it. I daren’t move! — and it is 
becoming unbearable. Would it be a breach of a law of 
nature to move this couch a little closer to the wall, or this 
chair further away from it? And has it been ordained 
from all eternity that this table must stand just where it 
does? Can it be shifted? {Moves it.) It actually can! 
And the couch, too. Wliy does it stand so far forward? 
{Pushes it hack.) And why are thc.se chairs everlastingly 
in the way? This one shall stand there — and this one 
there. {Moves them.) I will have room for my legs; I posi- 
tively believe I have forgotten how to walk. For a whole 
year I have hardly heard the sound of my own footstep — 
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or of my own voice; they do nothing but whisper and 
cough here. T wonder if I have any voice left? (Sings.) 

“ Bursting every bar and band. 

My fetters will I sliatter; 

Striding out, with sword ul hand. 

Where the light ’* — 

(He stol>s abruptly, at the entrance of the Fatuer, the 
Mother, Laura afid Matiitlbe, who have cojne 
hurriedly from the breakfast table. A long pause.) 

Laura. Axel, dear! 

Maihilde. What, all by himself? 

Mother. Do you think you are at a ball? 

Father. And playing the part of musician as well as 
dancer ? 

Axel. I am amusing myself. 

Father. With our iurniture? 

Axel. I only wanted to see if it was possible to move it. 
Mother, [f it was possible to move it? 

Laura. But what were you shouting about? 

Axel. I only wanted to try if I had any voice leJtt, 
Laura. If you had any voice left? 

Mother. There is a big wood near the house, where you 
can practise that. 

Father. And a waterfall— if you are anxious to emulate 
Demosthenes. 

Laura. a^xcI, dear— arc you out of your mind? 

Axel. No, but I think I soon shall be. 

Mother. Is there anything wrong? 

Axel. Yes, a great deal. 

Mother. What is it? Some unpleasant new's by post? 
Axel. No, not that — but 1 am unhappy. 

Mother, Two days after your wedding? 

Father. You have a very odd w^ay of showing it. 
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Axel, I am taken like tliat sometimes. 

Mother, But what is it? Evidently you are not as • 
happy as we hoped you would be. Confide in us, Axel; ' 
we are your parents now, you know. 

Axel, It is something I have been thinking about 
for a long time, but liave not had the courago to 
mention. 

Mother, Why? Aren't we good to you? 

Axel. You are much too good to me. 

Father. What do you mean by that? 

Axel. That everything is made far too smooth for me 
here; my faculties get no exercise; I cannot satisfy my 
longing for activity and conflict — nor ray ambition. 

Father. Dear me! What do you want, if you please? 

Axel. I want to work for myself, to owe my position in 
life to my own efforts — to become something. 

Father. Really. — What a foolish idea ! {Moves towards 
the door.) 

Mother. But an idea we must take an interest in. He 
is our child's husband now, remember. What do you 
want to be, my boy? Member of Parliament? 

Axel. No; but my uncle, v,ho has about the largest 
legal practice in these parts, offered long ago to hand it . 
over to me. 

Mother, But you wouldn't be able to look after it from 
here, would you, Axel? 

Father {at the door). A ridiculous ideal — Come back to 
breakfast. {Tunis to ^0.) 

Mother. That is true, isn’t it? You couldn’t look after 
it from here? 

Axel, No; but I can move into town. 

AU. Move into town? {A pause. The Father turns 
back from the door) 

Father, That is still more impossible, of course. 
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Mother, There must be something at the bottom of this. 
Is anything worrying you? {Lonvering her voice,) Are 
you in debt? 

Axel. No, thanks to the kindness of you two. You have 
freed me from that. 

Mother, 'fhen what is it. Axel? You have been so 
strange lately — what is it, my dear boy? 

Father. Nonsensical ideas — probably his stomach is 
disordered. Remember the last time I ate lobster!— 
Come along in and have a glass of sherry, and you will 
forget all about it. 

Axel. No, it isn’t a thing one can forget. It is alwaj^TS 
in my thoughts- -more and more insistently. I must 
have work for my mind — some^outlet for my ambition. 
I am bored here. 

Mother. Two days after your wedding! 

Father. Set to work then, for heaven’s sake! What is 
there to hinder you ? Would you like to take charge of 
one of my farms? Or to start some improvements on the 
estate?— or anything you please! I have no doubt you 
have ideas, juid 1 will provide the money — only do not let 
us liave any of this fuss ! 

Axel. But then I shall be indebted to you for every- 
thing, and shall feel dependent. 

Father. So you would rather feel indebted to your 
uncle? 

Axel. He will give me nothing. I must buy it from 
him. 

Father. Really! — ^How? 

AxeL With my work and my — . Oh well, I suppose you 
would lend me a little capital? 

Father. Not a penny. 

: AxeL But why? 

. Father. I will tell you why. Because my son-in-law 
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must be my son-in-law, and not a speculating lawyer who 
sits with his door open and a sign hung out to beg for 
custom. 

Axel. Is a lawyer’s profession a dishonourable one, then? 

Father. No, it is not. But you have been received into 
one of the oldest and richest families in the country, cind 
you owe some respect to its traditions. Generation after 
generation, from time immemorial, the heads of our family 
have been lords of the manor — not ofiice seekers or fortune 
hunters. The honourable offices I have I\cld have all been 
offered to me and not sought by mo; and I am not going 
to have you chattering about your university degree or 
your talents. You shall stay quietly here, and you will 
be offered more than you want. 

Mother. Come, come, my dear, don't get heated over it; 
that always makes you so unwell. Let us arrive at some 
arrangement without wrangling. Axel, you must be 
reasonable; you know he cannot stand any over* exert ion. 
Laura, get your father a glass of water. Come, my dear, 
let us go back to the dining-room. 

Father. Thanks, 1 have no appetite left now. 

Mother. There, you see! — ^Axci, Axel! 

Laura. For shame, Axel! 

Mother. Sit down, dear, sit down! My goodness, how 
hot you are! 

Father. It is so warm in here. 

Mother. That is the stove. Shut it down, Mathildel 

lAiura {to Axel). You are a nice one, I must say! 

Father. The chairs — put them straiglit! {They do so.) 
And the table! {They do so.) Tliat is better. 

Mother. Tiiat is the worst of a stranger in the house — 
something of this .sort may so easily happen. 

Father. But a thing like this! — I have never in my life 
been contradicted before. 
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! ■ Mother. It is for the first and last time! Be will soon 
learn who you are and what is due to you. 

Father. And to think that^ the first time^ it should be 
my son-in-law that — 

Mother. He will regret it for the rest of your life, you 
may be sure, and when you are gone he will have no peace 
of mind. We can only hope that the atmosphere of 
iaffation in this house will improve him. Really, lately, 
Axel has beliaved as if he were bewitched. 
iflMm. Yes, hasn’t he? 

Mother. Good gracious, Laura, do you mean that you— 
Lavra. No, 1 didn’t mean anything. 

Mother. Laura, are you trying to conceal something? 
Father. And from us? {Gets up.) Arc things as bad 
as that? 

Laura. I assure you, dear people, it is nothing; it is 
only — 

. Faiher and Mother {together). Only—? 

Laura. No, no, it is nothing — only you frighten me so. 
Faiher and Mother {together). She is crying I 
. Mathilde. She is crying! 

' Faiher. Now, sir — why is she crying? 

Laura. But, father, father — ^look, I am not crying the 
, least bit. 

; Mother and Mathilde. Yes, she is crying! 

Axel. Yes— and will cry every day until we make a 
'^ange here ! {A pause, while they all look at him.) Well^ 
as so much has been said, it may as well all come out. 
X}\xt marriage is not a happy one, because it lacks the 
most essential thing of all. 

'' Mother. Merciful heavens, what are you saying! 

Faiher. Cbmpose yourself; let me talk to him. What 
4a ypu mean, sir? 

As^l. Laura docs not love me — 

'■■ ■ B ' 
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Laura. Yes, that is what he says! 

Axel, She hasn’t the least idea what love means, and 
will never learn as long as she is in her father’s house. 

Mother and Father, Why? 

Axel. Because she lives only for her parents; me, she 
looks upon merely as an elder brother who is to assi:. t her 
in loving them. 

Mother, Is tl^it so distasteful to you, then? 

Axel. No, no, I am devoted to you and grateful to 
you, and I am proud of being your son; but it is only 
through her that I am that — and she has never yet really 
taken me to her heart. I am quite at liberty to go away 
or to stay, as I please; she is a fixture here, 'rhcrc is 
never one of Ivir requests to me, scarcely a single wish she 
expresses — indeed, scarcely a sign of endearment she shows 
me, that she has not finst of all divided up into three 
portions; and 1 get my one-third of;^it, and get it last or 
not at all. 

Mother. lie is jealous — andjof us! 

Father. Jealous of us! 

Laura. Yes, indeed lie is, mother. 

Father. This is mere fancy, Axel — a ridiculous idea. 
Do not let any one else hear you saying that. 

Axel. No, it is neither mere fancy nor is it ridiculous. 
It colours the whole of our relations to one another; it 
gnaws at my feelings, and tlicn I torment her, make 
you angry, and lead an idle, empty, ill-tempered exist- 
ence — 

Father. You are ill, there is no doubt about it. 

Axel. 1 am, and you have made me ill. 

Father and Mother {together). We have? 

Father. Please be a little — 

Aocel. You allow her to treat me simply as the largest 
sized of all the dolls you have given her to play with^ 
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You cannot bear to sec her give away any more of hrr 
affection than she might give to one of her dolls. 

Father. I'lease talk in a more seemly manner! P1c«tsc 
show us a proper respect — 

Axel. I'orgivc me, my dear parents, if I don’t. Wliat 
I mean is that a chikl ainnot be a wife, and as long as she 
remains with you she will always be a c'nild. 

Mother. Pul, Axel, did wc not tell you she was only a 
child- -- 

Father. We warned you, w'e asked you to wait a year 
or two--- 

M other. Because we could not see tliat she loved y«)u 
sufficiently. 

Father. But your answer was tliat it was just the *'hild 
in her that you loved. 

Mother, Just the child’s innocence and simplicity. You 
said you fell ]Mircr in her presence; indeed, that she 
sometimes made you feel as if you were in church. And 
we, her father and mother, understood that, for we harl 
felt it ourselves. 

Father. We felt that just as much as you, my son. 

Mother. Do you remember one morning, when she was 
asleep, that you said her life was a dream which it would 
be a sin to disturb? 

Father. And said that the mere thought of her made 
you tread more softly for fear of waking her. 

Axel. That is quite true. Her childlike nature shed 
happiness upon me, her gentle innocence stilled me. It 
is quite tme that 1 felt her influence upon my senses like 
that of a beautiful morning. 

Father. And now you are impatient with her for being 
a child ! 

AoieL Exactly! At the time when I was longing to 
lead her to the altar, I daresay I only thought of her as 
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an inspiration to my better self and my best impuls^i^!: 
She was to me what the Madonna is to a good Catholic j;^ 
bat now she has become something more than that. The;; 
distance between us no longer exists; I cannot be satisfied ' 
with mere adoration^ I must love; I cannot be satisfied 
with kneeling to her, I need my arms around her. Her ' 
glance has the same delicacy it always had, the same; 
innocence; but 1 can no longer sit and gaze at her by 
the hour. Her glance must lose itself in mine in complete; 
surrender. Her hand^ her arm, her moutli arc the same 
as they were; but I need to feel her hand stroking my 
hair, her arm round my neck, her mouth on mine; her 
thoughts must embrace mine and be like sunshine in my 
heart. She was a symbol to me, but the symbol has 
become flesh and blood. When first she came into my 
liioughts it was as a child; but I have watched her day 
by day grow into a woman, whose sh>me$s and ignorance 
make her turn away from me, but whom I must possess. 
(Laura moves quickly towards him) 

Mother. He loves our child! 

Father. He lov^s her! {Embraces his wife) What 
more is there to say, then? Everything is as it should be. ■ 
Come along and have a glass of jherry 1 
Axel. No, everything is not as it should be. I can get 
her gratitude sometimes in a lucky moment, but not her ; 
heart. If I am fond of a certain thing, she is not. If 1 
wish a thing, she wishes the opposite — for instance, if it^s 
only a question of going to a ball, she won’t take any^^ 
pleasure in it unless her mother can go too. .< 

Mother. Good heavens, is it notlnng but that! : 

Laura. No, mother, it is nothing else; it is this, 
ball. 

Father. Then for any sake go to the ball I You are siV 
couple of noodles Come along, now. 
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‘.y; Axel The ball? It is not the ball. I don’t care a bit 
\ about the ball. 

, Laura. No, that is just it, mother. When he gets what 
he wants, it turns out that it wasn’t what he wanted at 
'.‘jJl, but sojncthiiig quite different. I don’t understand 
. what it is. 

AoceL No, because it is not a question of any one thing, 

' but of our whole relations to one another. lA>ve is what 
I miss; she does not know w'hat it means, and never vrill 
know — ^as long as she remains at home here. (*4 pause.) 

Mother (yZwZy). As long as she remains at home? 

' Father {comiug nearer to him, and trembling slightly). 
Wliat do you mean by that? 

Axel. It will be only when Laura finds she can no longer 
.. lean upoi. hvi parents, that she may possibly come to lean 
upon me. 

Mother. What docs he mean? 

Father. I don’t understand — 

Axel. If she is to be something more than a good 
; daughter — if she is to be a good wife— Laura must go 
. away from here. 

Mo^er. Laura go away? 
y Father. Our child? 

‘ Laura {to her Mother). Mother 1 

Axel. It would be wronging her whom I love so deeply, 

! ■ it would be wronging myself, and wronging you who mean 
/ so well, if now, when the power is in my bands, I had not 
^ die spirit to make use of it. Here, Laura lives only for 
Ayou; when you die, life will be over for her. But that is 
wliat marriage means, that is not what she promised at 
the altar, and that is what I cannot submit to. To go on 
poke this will only make us all unhappy; and that is why 
f: Laura must gc with me I (The Mother starts forward; . 
goes to Mathilde.) 
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Father, You cannot mean what you say. 

AxeL I am in deadly earnest, and no one can shake my 
resolution. 

Mother, Then Heaven have mercy on us ! {A pause,) 

Father, You know, Axel, that God gave us five children ; 
and you know, too, that He took four away from us igain. 
Laura is now our only child, our only joy. 

Mother. We can’t bear to lose her, Axel! She has 
never been away from us a single day since she was bom. 
She is the spoilt child of our sorrow; if death itself 
claimed her, w'c should have to hold fast on to her. 

Father, Axel, you are not a wicked man; you have not 
come amongst us to make us all unh.'ippy? 

Axel. If 1 were to give in now, this state of things 
would occur tigain every week or so, and none of us could 
stand that. For that rciison, my dear ]jarents, prove 
3 ’ourselves capable of a sacrifice. Let us put an end to 
it once for all — and let I^ura move into town with me 
next w’cek. 

Father, Good heavens — it is impossible! 

Mother. You won’t have the heart to do that. Look 
at her, and then say that agai n ! (A xei. turns away^ N o, 
1 knew you could not, {To the Father.) V’ou talk to 
him! Tell him the truth, set him right, since he has 
broken in upon a good and loving family only to bring 
misforLunc to it. 

Father, In thi.s house, as far back as I can remember, no 
hard word.s have c.ver been used. It seems to me like 
some evil dream, tljat I am struggling to wake out of and 
cannot! (A pause,) Mr. Hargaiit, when wc gave our 
daughter to you, we made no conditions. Wc admitted 
you into a happy family, to a position of wealth, to a 
promising future; and wc expected, in return, some little 
affection, some little appreciation- -at le.a.st some little 
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respect. But you behave like — ^like a stranger, who is 
admitted to one’s intimacy and good offices, and then 
one morning goes ofl with the most valuable possessions 
in the house — like an ungrateful, cmel — ! We have 
confided our child, the dearest, sweetest child, our only 
child, to — a man without a heart! We were two happy 
parents, rich in her love — parents whom every one envied 
— and w^ now arc two poor bereaved wretches, who must 
creep away together into a corner in their unhappy dis- 
illusionment. {Sit^ (loimt.) 

Mother, And this is the way you can treat the man who 
has given you cver}'thing! Wl)at answer have you to 
give him? 

Axel, It makes my heart bleed. If I had thought it 
would b'" 'ic hard as this, indeed f would never have begun 
it; but if wc leave the matter unsettled, now tlrnt it has 
been broached, we sliall never be on proper terms with 
one ajiothcr again. Of that 1 am certain. If it is a 
matter that pains us all, for that very reason let us go 
through with it and get it settled. 

Father. Poor confiding fools that w'c have been ! 

Mother. (‘an’I. you give us some respite, so that w'e may 
think things over quicUy? This is simply tearing us 
apart. 

Axel. It would only prolong your pain, and it would 
end in your hating me. No, it must be done now — at 
once; otherwise it will never be done. 

Mother. Oh dear, oh dear! {Situ down.) 

Father. Axel! Listen to us for a moment! It is quite 
possible you may be in the right; but for that very 
reason I beg you — I, who have never yet begged anything 
of any one — I beg yon, be merciful! I am an old man, 
and cannot stand it — and she {loohing at his wife) still less. 

Axel. Ah, I am not hard-hearted — but I must try to be 
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i^lute. If 1 lose now^ I shall be losing her for life^ t. l 
know. Therefore she shall go with me I . 

Mother {springing up). No^ she shall not ! If you loved . 

' her, as you say you do, you hypocrite, you would remain^ 
where she is — and here she shall stay ! 

Laura {who has been standing beside Mathilde, gees 
her Mother). Yes, to my dying day. 

Father {getting up). Not Wc must not alter God’s law. . 
It is written: A man shall forsake his father and his 
mother, and cleave only unto his wife ” — ^and in the same 
way she must cleave only to him. I.aura shall go when 
he wi^es. 

Laura, Father, can you — ^have you the heart to — ? 

Father. No, I haven’t the heart to, my child. But I 
shall do it nevertheless, because it is right. Oh, I-aura : 
{EnAraus her. The Mother joins her enArace to his.) 

Malhilde {to Axel). You Jesuit!— You have no con- 
sideration, no mercy; you trample upon hearts as you . 
would upon the grass that grows in your path. But you , 
shall not find this so easy as you think. It is true she is 
a child — ^but I shall go with her I I don’t know you, and 
I don’t trust you. {Clenches her fist.) But I shall watch " 
over her! 



Curtaini 



ACT II 


'(Scene. — ^Axel’s house, a year later. The room is arranged 
almost identically like that in the first act. Two large 
portraits of Laura’s parents, very well executed, hang 
in full view, Laura is sitting at the table, M ^tuilde 
on the couch on the right) 


- Mathilde {reading aloud from a book), “ ‘ No/ was the 
.decided answer. Originally it was he that was to blame; 
^-but now it is she. He tore her from her parents, her 
Iteme and her familiar surroundings; but since then he 
sought her forgiveness so pcrseveringly, and her love 
}so humbly, that it would take all the obstinacy of a spoilt 
;',chitd to withstand him. Just as formerly he could think 
;bf nothing but his love, so now she will consider nothing 
:Jaccept her self-love; but she is so much the more to blame 
fl^an he, as her motives are less good than his. She is 
^llike a child that lias woke up too early in the morning; 
It strikes and kicks at any one that comes to pet it.” 
r V Laura, Mathilde — does it really say tliat? 

^ Mathilde. Indeed it does. 
t\ iaura. Just as you read it? 
llV' Mathilde, Look for yourself. 

Laura {takes the book and looks at it, then lays it down),. 
:Ut.is almost our own story, word for word, I would give 
plnything to know who has written it. 

Mf.'M.aMlde. It is. a mere coincidence — 

%f^:Laura. No, .some wicked wretch has seen something 
3ike tills — some creature that is heartless enough to be 
to mock at a parent’s love; it must be some one 
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who either is worthless himself or has had wortliless 
parents ! 

Maihilde, Why, Laura, how seriously you take it! 

Laura. Yes, it irritates me, this libelling of all fidelity. 
What is fidelity, if it docs not moan that a child should be 
true to its parents? 

Maihilde. But I was just reading to you about that. 
{Reads) “ The object of fidelity changes, as we ourselves 
change. The child’s duty is to be true to its parents ; the 
married, to one another; the aged, to their children — ” 

Laura. Don’t read any more! T won’t hoar any morel 
Its whole train of thought offends me. {After a pause) 
What a horrid book! {Indifferently) What happens to 
them in the end? 

Matkilde {in the same tone). To whom? 

(.aura. Tliat couple — in the l)ook. 

Mathilde {still in an indifferent tone). It doesn’t end 
happily. {A pause) 

Laura {loohin^ up). Which of them suffers? 

Mathilde. Which do you think? 

Laura {beginning to sew again). She, I should think — 
because she is unhappy alrca ly. 

Mathilde. You have guessed right. vShe falls in love. 

Laura (astonished). Falls in km*? 

Mathilde. Yes. Some time or other, love is awakened in 
the heart of every woman ; and then, if she cannot love her 
husband, in the course of time she will love some one else. 

Laura {dismayed). Some one else! 

Mathilde. Yes. {A pause.) 

Laura. That is horrible! {Begins to sew, then lays her 
hand down on the table, then begins to sew again.) And 
what happens to him? 

Mathilde. He falls ill, very ill. Anci then some one finds 
him out and comforts him — a woman. 
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Laura {looking up). JIow docs that happen? 

Mathilde. Plis heart is like an empty house, in an 
atmosphere of sadness and longing. Little by little she — 
tlie woman who comforts him — creeps into it; and so in 
time tliere comes the day when he can say he is happy. 
(A pause.) 

I. aura {quietly). Who is she? 

Maihvdc. One of those poor-spirited creatures that can 
be content with the aftermath of love. 

Laura {after a pause, during which she has been looking 
fixedly at MATHU.DJi). Could you he that? 

Mathilde. No! — f must be first or nothing! 

Laura. But alioiit her? 

Mathilde. The wife? 

J. Ultra. Vtv.. What happens to her? 

Mathilde. Directly .she realises that love for another 
has taken possession of her husbanrl, she turns towards 
him with all her heart: liuL it is too late then. (Laura 
sits absorbed for a Jew moments ; then gets up hurriedly and 
goes to a little work-table that is standing at the end of the 
couch oil the left, opens it. looks for something in il. stops to 
th nkj then looks in it again.) What are you looking 
fur? 

Laura. A pholograpli. 

Mathilde. Axel’s? 

Laura, No- -but what has become of it? 

Mathilde. Don’t you remcmb(jr that one da}* you took 
it up and said you winild not have it? So T hid it. 

Laura. You? 

Mathilde. Yes — till you should a.sk about it. (Gets up, 
opens her work-table that siaftds by the right-hand couch.) 
Here it is. {Gives it to her.) 

Laura, So you have got it! {Lays il in her table drawer 
without looking at it, shuts the drawer, goes a few paces away, 
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&un comes back, turns the key in ike drawer and takes it out.) 
Has Axel read the new book? 

Mathilde. I don’t know. Shall 1 give it to him? 

Laura, Just as you like. Perhaps you would like to 
read it aloud to him. (A Maid comes in with a letter ; 
Laura takes it, and the Maid goes out again,) From my 
parents! (Kisses the letter with emotion}^ Tlie only ones 
who love me! (Goes out hurriedly. At the same moment 
Axel comes in from the outer door,) 

Axel. She always goes when I come in ! 

Mathilde (getting up). This time it was an accident^ 
though. (Looks at him.) How pale you are! 

Axel (seriously), I am rather worried. — Have you read 
the new novel? 

Mathilde (putting the book in her pocket). What 
novel? 

Axel. The Newly-Married Couple ’-j^uite a smaU 

book. 

Mathilde, Oh, that one- -I have just been reading it. 

Axel (eagerly). And I-aura too? Has Laura read it? 

Mathilde, She thinks it is a poor story. 

Axel. It isn’t that, but it le; an extraordinaiy'' one. It 
quite startles me — it is like cpiiiing into one’s own room 
and seeing one’s self sitting there. It has caught hold of 
unformed thoughts that lie hidden deep in my soul. 

Mathilde. Every good book docs that. 

Axel. Everything will happen to me just as it does 
in that book; the premises are all here, only I had not 
recognised them. 

Mathilde. I have heard of very young doctors feeling 
the sympioms of all the diseases they read about. 

Axel, Oh, but this is more than mere imagination. 
My temptations come bodily before me. My thoughts 
are the result of what happens, just as naturally as smoke 
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is the result of iire — and these thoughts ' (gZanaitg at 
Mathilde) lead me far. 

Mathilde. As far as 1 can see^ the book only teaches 
consideration for a woman, especially if she is young. 

Axel That is true. But, look here — a young man, 
brought up among students, cannot possibly possess, 
ready-made, all this consideration that a woman’s nature 
requires. He doesn’t become a married man in one day, 
but by degrees. Pie cannot make a clean sweep of bis 
. habits and take up the silken bonds of duty, all in a 
moment. The inspiration of a first love gives him the 
cap'acity, i)nt he has to learn how to use it. I never saw 
what 1 1-uid. neglected till I had frighteneil her nway from 
me. But what is there that I have not done, since then, 
to v/in hci ? I have gone very gently to work and tried 
from every to get at her — I kive tempted her with 
gifts and j‘'‘nitencc -but you can see for yourself she 
shririV,ij.|nin‘ me /nure and more. My thoughts, wearied 
and with the strain of inventing now devices, 

■ folio and iny love for her only grows — but there are 
times wben such tlioughts are succeeded by a void so 
great thaJ my life seems slippi^Taway into it. It 

• in then 1 need soVie one to cling Oh, Mathilde, you 

. have meant very much to me at times like that. {Goes 
uf} io her.) 

Mathilde {geiting up). Yes, all sorts of things happen in 
a year that one never thought of at the beginning of it. 

Axel {sitting dawn). Good God, what a yearl 1 haven’t 
the courage to face another like it. This book has 
’ frightened me. 

; Mathilde {aside). That’s a good thing, anyway. 

Axel {getting up). Besides — the amount of work I have to 
; ' do, to keep up everything here just as she was accustomed 
' to have it, is getting to be too much for me, Mathilde. It 
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won’t answer in the long run. If only I had the reward 
of thanks that the humblest working-man gets — if it 
were only a smile; but when I liave been travelling about 
for a week at a time, exposed to all sorts of weather in 
these open boats in winter, do I get any welcome on my 
home-corning? When I sit up late, night after night, 
does she ever realise whom T am doing it for? Has she 
as much as noticed that I have done so — or that I Irave, 
at great expense, furnished this house like her parents’ ? 
No, she takes everything as a matter of course; and if 
any one were to say to her, “ He has done all this for your 
sake,” she would merely answer, “ Pie need not luive 
done so, I had it all in my own home.” 

Maihilde. ’V'os, you have come to a tuming-i)oint now. 

Axel. What do you mean? 

Mathilde. Nothing particular — here she comes! 

Axel. Has anything happened? She is in such a hurry! 

Laura comes in with an open Utter m her hand. 

Laura (in a low voice, to AlATHiLnifi). Motlier and father 
are so lonely at home that they arc going abroad, to lUily; 
but they are coming here, Muthildc, before they leave the 
country. 

Mathilde. Coming here? Wlien? 

Laura. Directly. I hadn’t noticed — the letter is written 
from the nearest posting station; tliey want to take us 
by surprise — they will be here in a few minutes. Good 
heavens, what arc we to do ? 

Mathilde (quickly). Tell Axel that! 

Laura. I tell him? 

Mathilde. Yes, you must. 

Laura (in a frightened voice). 1 ? 

Mathilde (to Axel). Laura has something she wants to 
tell you. 
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Laura. Mathilda! 

Axel. This is something new. 

Laura, Oh, do tell him, Mathilde. (Mathilde says 
.:*otking, but goes to the hack of the room.) 

Axel {coming up to her). Wliat is it? 

T.aura {timidly). My parents are coming. 

Axel. Here? 

/.aura. 

AxeL When? 'Fo-day? 

Lama, Yes. Alnio.st directly. 

Axel. And n') one has told me! {Takes up his hat 
to go.) 

L inr;t ( I* :S‘hii‘ricii). A-vel I 

ji if^d. i'l is certainly nut for the pleasure of hnding me 
fvk’’. isicy arc coming. 

^ i't.t yon mii-stn’t go! 

I' fSnihiUii. Nn, you mustn't do that, 
ft \v? ihcv nut going to put up hero? 

/jAiura. V’e.), 1 thought — if you are willing — in your 

Axel. Si) that is wliat it is to be — I am to go away and 
vijiey arc take my place. 

' ' - Maiht*tie Fake my room, and I will move into Laura’s. 

■ i will ci'.iJ.y .arrange that. {Goes out.) 

Axel. -'•> hy all tliis beating about the bush? It is quite 
r»Atur;Fi that you should want to see them, and equally 
natural tliat I should remove myself when they come; 
Vi ly vou should have broken it to me— a little more 
ennv, lerately. Because L suppose they are coming now 
to take you with them — and, even if it means nothing to 
you to put an end to everything like this, at all events you 
ought to know what it means to me! 

Laura. 1 did not know till this moment that they were 
coming. 
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Axd. But it must be your letters that have brought^''^ 
them here — your complaints — ' ^ 

Laura, I have made no complaints. ■ 

AxeL You have only told them how matters stand here. + 
luiura. Never. (A pause,) 

Axel (in astonishment). What have you been writing to 
them all this year^ then — a letter every day? 

Laura, I have told them everything was going well/ 
here. 

Axel. Is it possible? All this time? I-aura! Dare I . 
believe it? Such consideration — (Comes nearer to her.yv 
Ah, at last, then — ? 

Ijiura (frightened), I did it out of consideration for :[ 

them. 

Axel (coldly). For them? Well, I am sorry for them, ,, 

then. They will soon sec how things stand between us. 
Laura, They are only to be here a day or two. Then - 

they go abroad. ' 

Axel, Abroad? But I suppose some one is going with 
them? — you, perhaps? 

Laura, You can’t, can you? 

Axel, No. — So you are going away from me, Laural-r-I ' ; 
am to remain here with Mathilde — it is just like that "J 


book. 

Laura. With Mathilde ? Well — perhaps Mathilde could 
go with them? . ' 

Axel, You know we can’t do without her here— 
things are at present. 

Laura, Perhaps you would rather I — ? ’? tlii 

Axel, There is no need for you to ask my leave. YgU:;|J 
go if you wish. 

Laura^ Yes, you. can do without ws;:— All the saine/;ti|| 
think I shall stay ! . :■ ' v j 

' You will stay — with me? ' 
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Laura, Yes. 

Axtl {in a happier voice, coming up to her). That is not 
out of consideration for your parents? 

Laura, No, that it isn’t! {He draws back in astonish- 
. ment. Mathilde comes in!) 

Maihilde, It is all arranged. (To Axel.) You will stay, 
then? 

Axel {looking at Laura). I don't know. — If I go away 
for these few days, perhaps it will be better. 

Mathilde {coming fonoard). Very well, then I shall go 
away too ! 

Laura, You? 

Axel, You? 

Mathilde. Yes, I don’t want to have anything to do 
with what l^i-ppens. {A pause.) 

Axel, What do you think will happen? 

Mathilde. That is best left unsaid— till anything does 
happen. (// pause.) 

Axel. You are thinking too hardly of your friend now. 

Laura {quietly). Mathilde is not my friend. 

Axel. Mathilde not your — 

Laura {as before). A person who is always deceiving 
one is no friend. 

Axel. Has Mathilde deceived anybody? You arc 
unjust. 

Laura (a.? before). Am I? It is Mathilde’s fault that 
I am unhappy now. 

Axel. Laura! 

Laura, My dear, you may defend her, if you choose : 
but you must allow me to tell you plainly that it is 
. Mathilde’s advice that has guided me from the days of 
; my innocent childhood, and has led me into all the misery 
1 am suffering now! If it were not for her I should not 
be married to-day and separated from niy parents. She 

c 
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cam^ here with me — not to help me, as she pretended^' 
but to be able still to spy on me, quietly and secretly, in - 
her usual way, and afterwards to make use of what she. 
had discovered. But she devotes herself to you ; because 
she — no, I won’t say it! (TFiYA growing vehemence^: 
Well, just you conspire against me, you two — and see 
whether I am a child any longer! llie tree that you have 
tom up by the roots and transplanted will yield you no' ‘ 
fruit for the first year, how'cver much you shake its.;, 
branches! I don't care if things do happen as tliey do.' 
in that story she has taken such pleasure in reading to 
mej but I sliall nervier live lo see the day when 1 shall beg 
for any one’s love! And now my parents are coming to-, 
see everything, everything — and that is just w’hat I want.' 
them to do ! Because I won’t be led like a child, and 1,'' 
won’t be deceived! I won’t! {Startds quite still for 
moment^ then bursts into a violent fit of crying and runs 
out) : 

Axel {after a pause). What is the meaning of that? 
Mathilde. She hates me. 

Axel {astonished). When did ifc come to that? 

Mathilde. Little by little. Is it the first time you havO- ' 
noticed it? >■ 

Axel {still more a.^tonishei). Have you no longer her.!^ 

confidence, then ? '-;J, 

Mathilde. No more than you. 

Axel. She, who once believed every one — I 
Mathilde. Now she believes no one. {A pause.) . 
Axel. And what is still more amazing— only there is no;; 
mistaking it — is that she is jealous I 
Mathilde: Yes. . 

Axel. And of you?— When there is not the slightejslfe 
foundation-*-. {Stops involuniarily and looks at her; ''skfi 
.crosses ike room*) , : 
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Mathtlde, You should only be glad that this has 
happened. 

Axel. That she is jealous? — or what do. you mean? 

Matkilde. It has helped her. She is on the high road to 
loving you now. 

Axel. Now? 

Mathilde. Love often comes in that way — especially to 
the one who has been made uneasy. 

Axel. And you arc to be the scapegoat? 

Malhildc. I am accustomed to that. 

Axel {quickly^ as he. comes nearer to her). You must have 
known love yourself ^ Mathilde? 

Mathilde {starts ^ then says). Yes, I have loved too. 

Axel. Unhapjiily ? 

Maihil'h. Not happily. But why do you ask? 

AxeL Th{\${i who have been through such an experience 
arc less sedfish than the rest of us and are capable of 
more. 

Mathilde. Yes. Love is alvva}'s a consecration, ;but not 
always for the same kind of service. 

Axel. Sometimes it only brings unhappiness. 

Mathilde. Yes, wdien people have nothing in them, and 
no pride. 

Axel. The more I get to know of you, the less I seem 
really to know you. What sort of a man can this fellow 
■be, that you have loved without return? 

' Mathilde {in a subdued voice). A man to whom I am now 
very grateful ; because marriage is not my vocation. 

AxeL What is your vocation, then? 

Mathilde. One that one is unwilling to speak about, 
Unt;il one knows that it lias been successful. — ^And I don’t 
believe I should have discovered it, but for him. 

AxeL And is your mind quite at peace now? Have 
^you no longings? 
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Matkilde {speaking here, and in what follows, with some 
vehemence). Yes, a longing to travel — long, long way! 
To fill my soul with splendid pictures! — Oh, if you have 
any regard for me — 

Axel. I have more than that, Mathildc — the warmest 
gratitude — ^and more than that, I — 

Maihilde {interrupting him). Well, then, make it up 
with Laura! Then I shall be able to go abroad with her 
parents. Oh, if I don’t get away — far away — there is 
something within me that will die 1 

Axel. Go away then, Mathilde — you say so, and there- 
fore I believe you. 

Maihilde. But I am not going till you two are reconciled ! 
1 don’t want all three of us to be unhappy. No, I am not 
unliappy; but I shall be if you arc — and if I don’t get 
abroad now ! 

Axel. What can I do in the matter? 

Maihilde {quickly). Stay here and give the old folk a 
welcome ! Behave to Laura as if there were nothing the 
matter, and she will say nothing ! 

Axel. Why do you think she will say nothing? 

Maihilde. Because of all I have done to make tliat likely ! 

Axel. You? 

Mathilde. Yes — no — yes; at least, not as you wanted 
me to, but indirectly — 

Axel. Even at the beginning of all this ? 

Maihilde. No, not then, it is true. But forget that, 
because now 1 have made it good I £ did not know you 
then — and there were reasons — 

Axel {going nearer to her). Mathildc, you have filled me 
with an extraordinary regard for you — as if everything 
that I have been denied in another quarter was to be 
found in you, and £is if now for the first time I — 

Maihilde. There is the carriage! 
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Axel. What sliall I do? 

Mathilde. Go down and welcome the old folk! Be 
quick! Look, Laura is down there already — oh, don’t 
let her miss you just at this moment! There, that is 
right, (fie ^oes.) Yes, that was right; this is my first real 
victory! (Goes out. Voices are heard without, and soon 
afterwards the Mother comes in with Laura, and after her 
the Father with Axel and Mathilde.) 

Mother. So here I am in your home, my darling ci\ild! 
(Kisses her.) It is really worth being separated, for the 
pleasure of meeting again! (Kisses her.) And such nice 
letters from you, every single day — tluink you, darling! 
(Kisses her again.) And you look just the same— just the 
same! Perhaps a trifle paler, but that is natural. (Ktsses 
her.) 

Axel (to ike Father, who is taking off a coat and several 
comforters). May I? 

Father (bowing. I'hank you, I can manage quite well 
myself. 

Axel. But let me hang them up for you? 

Father, Much obliged — I will do it myself ! (Takes them 
out into the hall.) 

Mother (to Laura, in a low voice). It wa.s hard work to 
get your father to come, T can tell you. He still cannot 
forget — . But wc had to see our little girl before we set 
off on oiir travels; and we had to travel, because it was 
getting so lonely at home. 

Laura. Dear mother! (She and Mathilde help her to 
take her things off) 

Axel (to the Father, who has come in again). I hope you 
had a pleasant journey, sir ? 

Father. Remarkably pleasant. 

Axel. Caught no cold, I hope? 

Father. Nothing to speak of — just a trifle — a slightly ♦ 
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relaxed throat; out late— and heavy dews. You 
weU? ^ 

Axel, Very well, tliank you. j 

Father, I am extremely pleased to hear it. 

Mother {to the Father). But, do you see — ? 

Father. What, my love? ; 

Mdilier. Do you mean to say you don’t see? 

Father. No, what is it? 

Mother. We are at home again! This is our own room 
over again 1 

Father {in astonishment). Upon my word— 1 

Mather, The carpet, the curtains, the furniture, every- 
thing— even down to their arrangement in the room! 
{Goes across to Axel and takes his hind.) A more touching ■ 
proof of your love for her we could never have had ! {To 
the Father.) Isn’t that so? 

Father {struggling ivith his astonishment). Yes, I must 
say— 

Mother, And you never wrote us a single w^ord about 
this, Laura? 

Maihilde, It is not only this room, but the whole house 
is arranged like yours as far as possible. 

Mother, The whole house! Is it possible! 

Father, It is the most cliarming way of giving pleasure 
to a young wife that I ever heard of I 

Mother. I am so astonished, Laura, at your never 
having mentioned a word of all this in your letters. 

Father. Never a word of it! 

Mother. Hadn’t you noticed it? ,a 

k Father. Ah, well — what one sees every day, one is apt 
, to think every one knows all about— isn’t that it, little girl? 

, That is the explanation, isn’t it? ^ 

■ Mother, And Axel lias given you all this by his own : 
exertions! Aren’t you proud of tliat? 
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Father {clapping her on the bacK). Of course she is, but 
, it was never Laura’s way tn say much about her feelings; 
although tliis is really something so — 

Mother (laughing). Her letters lately have been nothing 
but dissertations upon love. 

Laura. Motiicr! - 

Mother. Oh. X am going to tell! But you have a good 
. husband j Laura. 

lAiura. M( )thLT ! — 

Mother (in a lower voice). You have paid him some little 
attentions in return, of course? — given him something,or — 

Father (pushing in between them). Worked something for 
him, ch? 

(Mathildi?, in the meaftHme, has brought in wine and 
filled iome glasses.) 

Axel. Now, a glass of wine to welcome you — sherry, 
your favourite wine, sir. 

Mother. i[e remembers that! (They each take a glass 
in their luvids.) 

Axel. Laura and I bid you heartily welcome here in our 
house! And wt hope you will find everything here — {with 
emotion) just as you would wish it. I will do my best 
that you shall, and 1 am sure Laura will too. 

Mother. Of course she w'illL-Drink his health! (Axel 
touches her glass with his ; her hand trembles, and she spills 
some wine.) You have filled the glasses too full, my dear! 
{They all clink glasses and drink.) 

Father {when the glasses have been Jilled again). My wife 
; md I — thank you very much for your welcome. We 
* Could not set out on out journey without first seeing our 
child — our two children. A good friend of ours (looking 
' at Mathilde) advised us to come unexpectedly. At first 
we did not want to, but now wc are glad we did; because 
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now we can see for ourselves that Laura told the truth in 
her letters. You are happy — ^and therefore we old folk 
must be happy too, and bury all recollection of what — 
what evidently happened for the best. Hm, hm! — ^At 
one time we could not tliink it was so — and that Avas why 
wc did not wish to be parted from our child; but now we 
can make our minds quite easy about it — because now we 
can trust you. I have complete trust in you, Axel, my 
dear son — God bless you! (They grasp hands, and drink 
to each other again!) 

Mother. Do you know what I should like ? 

AU. No! 

Mother. I should like Axel to tell us how your reconcilia- 
tion came about. 

Txivra. Mother! 

Mother. Why should you be shy about it? Why have 
you never told us about it? Good gracious, didn't you 
think your parents would be only too glad to hear how 
lucky their little girl was ? 

Father. I think it is a very good idea of your mother s. 
Now let us sit down and hear all about it. (They sit down ; 
Laura turns away.) No, come and sit down beside your 
mother, Laura ! Wc are going vo have a good look at you 
while he tells us about it. (PuUs her to him.) 

Mother. And don’t forget anything, Axel! Tell us of 
the very first sign of love, the first little kindness, Laura 
showed you. 

Axel. Yes, I will tf 11 you how it came about. 

Laura (getting up). But, Axel — ! 

Axel. I shall only be supplementing what you told in 
your letters, I-aura. 

Mother. It is all to your credit, my child ! Now be quiet 
and listen to him, and correct him if he forgets anything. 
.(PmZZj her down to her seat again.) 
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AoceL Yes, my dear parents. You know, of course, that 
we did not begin very well — 

Father. Quite so — but you can pass over that. 

Axel. As soon as she was left to dc[)cnd on herself 
alone, I realised the great wrong I had done to Laura. 
She used to tremble when I came near her, and before 
long she used to tremble just as much before any one. At 
first I felt the humility of a strong man who has triumphed ; 
but after a time I became anxious, for I had acted too 
strongly. Then I dedicated my love to the task of 
winning back, in a Jacob’s seven years of service, what I 
had lost in one moment. You see this house — I made 
everything smooth in it for her feet. You see what we 
have round us— I set that before her eyes. By mean.s of 
nights 01 work, by exerting myself to the uttermost, I got 
it all together, bit by bit — in order that she should never 
feel anything strange or inhospitable in her home, but 
only what she was accustomed to and fond of. She under- 
stood ; and soon the birds of spring began to flutter about 
our liomc. And, though she always ran away when I 
came, T was conscious of her presence in a hundred little 
loving touches in my room — ^at my desk — 

TMura {ashamed). Oh, it isn’t true! 

Axel. Don't believe her! Liuira is so kind-hearted — 
her fear of me made her shy, but she could not withstand 
her own kind impulses and my humble faithfulne.ss. 
When I was sitting late in my room, working for her, she 
was sitting up in hers — at any rate I often thought I 
heard her footstep; and when I came liome late after a 
wearisome journey, if she did not run to welcome me, it 
was not because she was wanting in wifely gratitude — 
Laura has no lack ot that— -but because she did not wish 
to betray her happiness till the great day of our reconcilia- 
tion should come. (Laura gets up.) 
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Pather. Then you were not reconciled immediately? , ^ 

AxeL Not immediately. 

Mother {anxiously, in a subdued voice). My goodness, 
Laura did not say a word about that ! 

AxeL because she loved you, and did not want to 
distress you unnecessarily. But does not her very silence 
about it show that she was waiting for me? I'liat was 
her lovers first gift to me. (Laura sits dmvn again,) 
After a while she gave me others. She saw that I was not 
angry; on the contrary, she saw that wdiere I had erred, 

I had erred through my love for her; and she is so loving ' 
lierself, that little by little she schooled herself to meet 
me in gentle silence— she longed to be a good wife. And 
then, one lovely morning — just like to-day — we both had 
been reading a book which was like a voice from afar, 
threatening our happiness, and we were driven together 
by fear. 1 hen, all at once, all the doors and windows ‘ 

. flew wide open! It was your letter! The room seemed 
to glow witli warmth-— just as it docs now with you sitting 
there; summer went singing through the house — and, 
then I saw in her eyes tliat ail the blossoms were going 
to unfold their petals! Then I knelt down before her, as 
I do now, and said: For your parents* sake, that they 
may be happy about us— for my sake, that I may not be 
punished any longer — ^for your own sake, tl-iat you may 
be able again as the fulness of your kind heart 

prompts— let dppi one another now! And then Laura 
answered— (iSura throws herself into hi^ armsj in a 
of tears. All get up,) 

Mother, That was beautiful, children! 

Father, As beautiful as if we were young again ourr 
selves, and had found one another! — How well he told it, 
too! 
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Mother, Yes, it was just as if it was all happening before 
our eyes! 

Father, Wasn’t it? —He’s a very gifted man. 

Mother {in a low voice). He will do something bigl 

Father {in the same tones). Ay, a big man — and one of 
our family! 

Axel {who has advanced towards the foreground with 
Laura). So that was your answer, Laura ? 

Laura. You hjiveirt remembered everything. 

Mother. Is there f^omething more? Let us hear some 
more! 

Axel. Wliat did you say, then? 

Y'ou know I said that something had held me 
back a long, long time 1 I saw well enough that you were 
tond of me, but I was afraid it was only as you would be 
fond of a child. 

.Axel, Laura! 

Laura, I am not so clever as — as some others, you 
know; but 1 am not a child any longer, because now I 
love you ! 

Axel. You are a child, all the samel 

Father {to the Mother). But what about our arrange- 
ments ? We were to have gone on our travels at once. 

Axel. No, stay with us a few days now I (Laura makes 
a sign to him.) Not? 

Laura {softly), I would rather be alone vnth you, 
now. 

" Mother, What arc you saying, Laura? 

Laura. T? — was saying that I should like to ask you, 
if you are going abroad now, to take Mathilde with 
you. 

Mother, That is very nice of you, I-aura, to remember 
• Mathilde. .People generally say that newly-married 
.'couples think of no one but themselves. 
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Father. No, lAura is not like that! 

AU, No^ I^ura is not like tliat 1 

Laura {gently), Mathildc, forgive me! {They embrace^ 
and Laura says softly:) I understand you now for the 
first time! 

Maihilde. Not quite. 

Laura. 1 know that I should never have got Axel, but 
for you. 

Maihilde. That is true, 

Laura. Oh, Mathilde, I am so happy now 1 

Maihilde. And I wish you every happiness. 

Axel {taking Laura’s arm). Now you may go and travel 
abroad, Afathilde! 

Mathilde. Yes! — and my next book shall be a better 
one, 

Axel. Your next — ? 


Curtain. 
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ACT I 

' (ScKNK . — A large room in Lkonarda Falk’s house*'. Ai 
the hack, folding doors which are standing open. 
Antique furniture. J.eonarda^ dressed in a riding- 
hahitj is standing beside a mriting-desk on tiic \left, 
talking to her agent Pedersen.) 

Leoharda. It is a complete* loss. 

Pedersen. JJut^ Mrs. Falk — 

Leonarda. A loss, cveiy scrap of it. T can’t sell burnt 
bricks. How much is there of it? Two kilns’ full, that 
is 24,000 bricks“*at their present price about thirty 
pounds’ worth. What am I to do with you? — send you 
about your business? 

Pedersen. Madam, it is the first time — 

Leonarda. No, indeed it is not; tliat is to say, it is^ 
certainly the first time the bricks have been burnt, but 
your accounts have been wrong over and over again, so 
tliat I liave been led into sending out faulty invoices. 
What is the matter with you? 

Pedersen. Madam, I beg-—. 

Enter Hans. 

Hans, Your horse is saddled, madam, and the General 
is coming up the avenue. 

Leonarda. Very well. (Hans goes owi.X^Have you. 
^ . taken to drink, Pedersen? 


47 
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Pedersen, No, madam. 

Leonarda, That wouldn’t be like you. But what is it? 
You look quite changed. — Pedersen ! I believe I know ! I 
saw you rowing back across the river last night, from the 
summer-house in the wood. Are you in love? (Peder- 
sen turns away.) So that is it. And crossed in love? 
{She goes up to him, puts her hand on his shoulder and 
stands with her hack turned to the audience, as he does.) Are 
you engaged to her? 

Pedersen, Yes, 

Leonardo. Then she is not treating you well? She is 
not true to you? {Stoops and looks into his face.) Anti 
you love her in spite of it? {Moves away from hitn,) 
Then you are a weak man, Pedersen. We cannot possibly 
love those who are false to us. (Draws on one of her 
gloves.) We may suffer horribly for a while; but love 
them — no ! 

Pedersen {still turning away from her). It is easy for those 
to talk who have not experienced it. 

Leonardo. Experienced it? — ^You never can tell that. 
Come to me this evening at seven o’clock. 

Pedersen. Yes, madam „ 

Leonardo, I will talk things over with you then. We 
will go for a stroll together. 

Pedersen. Thank you, madjun. 

Leonardo, 1 believe I may be able to help you in your 
trouble, Pedersen. That is all right— don’t think any 
more about the bricks, or of what I said. Forgive me! 
{Holds out her hafid to him,) 

Pedersen {grasping her hand). Oh, madam! 

Enter General Rosen. 

Rosen. Good morning! (Pedersen crosses the room,) 
Bless my soul, Pedersen, you look like a pat of melting 
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butter ! (Pedersen goes out. Rosen turns to Leonarda.) 
Have you been playing father confessor so early in the 
morning, and on such a fine day too? That is too bad. — 
By the way, have you heard from Aagot ? 

leonarda (put ting on her hat). No, I don’t know what 
has come over 1 ho child. It is close on a fortnight since- - 

Rosen. She is enjoying herself. I romomber when I 
was enjoying myself 1 never used to write letters. 

Leonardo {looking at kirn). You were enjoying voursclf 
last niglit, I rather think 

Rosen. Do I show it? Dear, dear! I thought that 
after a bath and a ride - 

Leonarda. This sort of thing cannot go on! 

Rosen. You know quite well that it I can't be here I 
have to go to iny dub. 

T^eonarda. But can’t you go to your club without-—? 
{Stops, wilh a gesture of disgust.) 

Rosen. I know what you mean, worse luck. But they 
alw^ays give one a glass too much. 

Leonarda. One glass? Say three! 

Rosen. ‘J'hree, if you like. You know I never was good 
at counting. 

Leonarda. Well, now you can go for your ride alone. 

Rosen. Oli, but — 

Leonarda. Yes, I am not going for a ride to-day with a 
man who was tipsy last night. {Takes off her hat.) Hans 1 
(Hans is heard answering her from without.) Put my 
horse up for the present ! 

Rosen. You are punishing yourself as well as me, you 
know. You ought to be out on a day like this — ^and it is 
a sin to deprive the countryside of the pleasure of seeing 
you ! 

Leonarda. Wiil nothing ever make you take things 
seriously? 

D 
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Rosen. Yes. When the day comes that you are in 
need of anything, I will be serious. 

Leonarda. And you propose to hang about here waiting 
till I have some ill luck? You will have to wait a long 
time, I hope. {Goes to her desk.) 

Rosen. I hope so too! — because meiinwhile I siial) be 
able to continue coming here. 

Leonarda. Till 3 'ou get your orders from America. 

Rosen. Of course — till I get my orders from Sherman. 

Leonarda. You have not had any orders, then? 

Rosen. No. 

Leonarda. It is beginning to look very suspicious. How 
long is it since I made you write to liim ? 

Rosen. Oh, 1 am sure I forget. 

J.eonarda. It has just struck me — . 1 suppose you did 
write? 

Rosen. Of course I did. I always do what you tell me. 

Leonarda. You stand there twirling your moustache — 
and W'hen you do that I always know there is some 
nonsense going on— . 

Rosen. How can you .suppose such a thing? 

Leonarda. You have never written 1 Why un earth did 
lliat never strike me before? 

Rosefi. [ have written repeatedly, I assure you! 

Leonarda. But not to Sherman? You have not re- 
ported yourself for service again? 

Rosen. Do you remember the Russian cigarettes i have 
so often spoken of? I have got some now^ I brought a 
few with me to try; may I offer you one? 

I^eonarda. Are you not ashamed to look me in the face?. 

Rosen. 1 do everything you tell me — 

Leonarda. You have been putting me off with evasions 
for more than two months — playing a perfect comedy 
with me 1 To think that an officer, who has been through 
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the American war and won honours^ rank, and a definite 
position, could throw away his time in this way— and in 
. other ways too — for a whole year now — 

Rosen. Excuse me — only eight months. 

Leonarda. And isn't that long enough? 

Rosen, Too long. But you know, better than any one, 
why I have done it I 

Leonarda. Did I ask you to come here? Do you think 
you can tire me out? 

Rosen. I.eonarda 1 (She looks at him ; he how^ formally.) 
I beg your pardon. Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. You shall write tiie letter here, now, and 
report yourself for immediate service. 

Rosen. If you order me to. 

Leonarda. 1 shall post it. 

Rosen. Many tlumks. 

Leonarda. You are twirling your moustache again. 
What are you ]-)liiiming in your mind? 

Rosen. 1? -Shall I write ht?re? (Goes to the desk.) 
Leonarda. Yes. (He takes up a pen.) Ah, T know wliat 
it is! As soon as you get home, you will write another 
letter recalling this one. 

Rosen. Yes, naturally, 

Leonarda. Ha, ha, ha! (Sits down.) Well, I give you 
.up! 

Rosen. Thank you! — 'Chen will you try one of my 
cigarettes? 

Leonarda. No. 

Rosen. Nor come for a ride? 

Leonarda. No. 

'■ Rosen. Am I to come here this evening? 

Leonarda. I shall be engaged. 

Rosen. But you will be riding to- morrow morning? 
Leonarda. 1 don’t know. 
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Rosen, Then I shall take the liberty of coming to ask. 
1 wish yon a very good day. 

Leonarda. Look, there is a strange man at the door! 
{Gets lip.) 

Rosen, What? {Turns round.) He? Has he the face 
to come here? {Loolis out of the open window.) Tstl 
Pst! — Hans! — Don’t you see my hor.-%e has got loose? 
{Goes hurriedly out past the stranger, who bows to him.) 
Pstl Psl! 


Enter JIacbart. 

Hagbarl, Madam! {Stops short.) 

Leonarda, May 1 ask — ? 

Ilaghart. You do not know me, then? 

Leonarda, No. 

Hagbart. 1 am Hagbart T'aUhaug. 

Leonarda. And you dare to tell me so- -with a smile on 
your lips? 

Ilaghart, If you will only allow nic to — 

Leonarda, How ii'it you dare to ccane here? 

Hagbart, If you will only allow me to — 

Leonarda. Not a word! Or can there be two men of 
that name ? 

Hagbart. No. 

Leonarda. So it was you who came forward at the 
Philharmonic concert, when I was seeking admittance for 
myself and my adopted daughter, and spoke of me as a 
woman of doubtful reputation Is that so? 

Hagbart, Yes, madam; and I must — 

Leonarda {ynierrupting him impetuously). Then get out 
of here! — Hons! (Hans is heard answering her from 
without.) 

Hagbart. Mrs. Falk, first allow me to — . 
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Enter Hans. 

Leonarda. llans^ will you see this gentleman off my 
premises. 

Hans. Certainly, ma’am. 

Ilaghart. Wait a moment, Hans! 

Uans. Shall I, ma’am? (Looks at Leonarda.) 

Raghart. It concerns your niece, Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. Aagol! Has anything happened to her? I 
have had no letter from her! 

Haghart. \Vait outside, Hans! 

Hans (to Leonarda), Shall I, ma’am? 

Leonarda. Yes, yes! (Hans goes out.) What is it.^ 

Uaghan. Ino bad news. 

Leonarda, Hut how is it you are hero on her behalf? 

Haghart. Tt is diflicult to avoid people at a watering- 
place, you know - although I must admit your niece did 
her best. She treated me as contemptuously as p(^ssiblc 
— even went farther than that; but she could not jjriivent 
rny tilking to people she used to talk to, or my happe ning 
to be where she was; so that —well— she heard them talk 
about me, and heard me talk to them — and in the end 
she talked to me herself. 

Leonarda. I’alkcd to you? 

Haghart, Yes, it is no good denying it - she actually 
talked to me, and that more than once. 

Leonarda. But what is the meaning of this visit h; me? 

Haghart, If you will only allow me to — 

Leonarda, T want you to deliver your message briefly 
and concisely — and not a w-ord more than that. 

Haghart. But 1 cannot do that until you have allowed 
me to — 

Ixonarda. Whether you can or not, I shall allow nothing 
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else, I am not going to give you an excuse for saying that ' 
you have been holding conversations with me too. 

Hagbart If you have no objection, I iun in love with 
your niece, Mrs, Fallc. 

Leonarda, You? With Aagot? — It serves you rightl 
Hd^bari. I know. 

^ Leonarda. Ha, ha ! That is how the land lies. 


Hans appears at the open door. 

Hans, Can I go now, ma’am ? 

Leonarda. Ha, ha! — ^Yes, you can go. {Exit Hans.) 
Well, what more liave you to tell me? Have you given 
Aagot any hint of this? 

Ilaghart, Yes. 

Leonarda. And what answer did you get? — You are 
silent. Do you find it difficult to tell mo? 

liaghart I am very glad yon tiike it so well, Mrs. 
Falk. 

Leonarda. Yes, it’s funny, isn’t it?— Well, what did 
Aagot say ? She generally lias plenty to say. 

Haghart. Indeed she has. Wc cariic here to-day by the 
same boat — 

Leonarda. liy the same boat? Aagot and you? Have 
you been persecuting her? 

liaghart. Mrs. Falk, you cannot possibly understand if 
you will not allow me to — 

Leonarda. I wish to hear the rest of it from my niece, 
as I suppose she will be here directly. 

Hagbart. Of course, but still— 

Leonarda. Tliere will be no more ol that sort of thing 
here! If you intend to persecute my niece with your 
attentions in the same way as you have persecuted me 
with your malice, you are at liberty to try. But you shall 
jiot come here! I can forbid it here. 
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Hagbart But, my dear Mrs. Falk — 

Leoiiarda, I am really beginning to lose my patience, 
or rather I have lost it already. What liave you come 
here for? 

Hagharl. As there is no help for it — ^well, I will tell you 
straight out, although it may be a shock to you — I am 
here to ask for your niece’s hand- 

Leonarda {taking up her gloves). If I were a man, so that 
there should be nothing “ doubtful ” about my reply, I 
would strike }-oa across the face with my gK-vt.;, 

Uagbari. But you are a w'oman, so you will not. 

Enter Hans. 

Hans. is Miss Angot, ma’am. 

Aagot (front without). Aunt! 

Leonarda. Aagot! 

llnitr Aagot. Hans goes out. 

Aagot. Aunt!--Th:it wretched Hans! I was signalling 
to him— 1 wanted to surprise you. (Throws herself into 
Leona rda's arms.) 

Ij^onarda. Cliild, havti you deceived me? 

Aagot. Deceived you? I? 

I knew it! (Embraces her.) Forgive me! I 
had a moment’s horrible doubt — but as soon as I looked 
at you it was gone! — Welcome, welcome! How pretty 
you look ! Welcome ! 

Aagot. Oh, aunt ! 

Leonarda. What is it? 

Aagot. Yon know. 

Leonarda. His shameless persecution of you? Yes! 
(Meanwhile Hagbakt has slipped out.) 
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AagoL Hush! — Oh, he has gone! — Have you been cross 
with him? 

Leonarda. Not as cross as he deserved — 

Aagot. Didn’t I tell him so? 

Leonarda {Laughing. What did you tell him ? 

Aagot. How hasty you could be! — Were you really 
cruel to him? 

Leonarda. Do you mean to say you have any sympathy 
— with him? 

Aagol. Have I any — ? But, good heavens, hasn’t he 
told you ? 

Leonardo, W'hat? 

AagoL That he — that I — that we — oh, aunt, don't look 
so dreadfully at me! — Vuu don’t know, thini? 

Leonarda. No! 

Aagol. Heaven help me! Aunt — ! 

Leonarda. You don't mean to say that you--? 

Aagol. Yes, aunt, 

Leojtarda. With him, who—. In spite of that, you — I 
Get away from me ! 

Aagol. Dear, darling aunt, listen to me ! 

Leonarda. Go away to him! Away with you! 

Aagut. Have yon looked at him, aunt? Have you seen 
how handsome he is ? 

Leonarda. Handsome? He! 

Aagol. No, not a bit handsome, of c<mrse ! Really, you 
are going too far ! 

Leonarda. To me he is the man who made a laughing- 
stock of me in a censorious little town by calling me “ a 
woman ot doubtful reputation/’ And one day he presents 
himself here as my adopted daughter’s lover, and you 
expect me to think him handsome! You ungrateful 
child! 

Aagol. Aunt! 
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Leonarda, I have sacrificed eight years of my life — 
eight years — in this little hole, stinting myself in every 
possible way; and you, for whom I have done this, are 
hardly grown up before you fly into the arms of a man 
who has covered me with shame. And I am supposed to 
put up with it as something quite natural! — and to say 
ni)lhing except that I think he is handsome ! T — I 
won't look at you! Go away! 

(in U'ar.>). Don't you suppose I have said all +bat 
to mystlf, a tlioiisand times? That was \,li> I didn't 
write. 1 have been most dreadfully distressed to know 
what to do. 

Leonarda, At the very first bint of such a thing you 
ought to have taken refuge here-— with me — if you had had 
a st rap ,5 l^yalLy in you. 

Aagol. Aunt! (Goes 07X her knees,) Gh, aunt! 

Leonarda, To think you could behave so contemptibly 1 

Aagoi, Aunt!-- -It w'as just because he was .so sorry for 
the way he had behaved to you, timt 1 first — 

J.eonarda, Sorry ? Tic came here with a smile on his lips ! 

Aegoi, 'J'lial. was because he was in such a fright, 
aunt. 

Leonarda. Do people smile because lliey are in a fright? 

Aagot, Otlicrs don't, but he does. Do you know, dear, 
he was just the same wdth me at first — be smiled and 
looked sj) silly; and afterwards he told me that it was 
simply from fright. 

Leonarda. If he had felt any qualms of conscience at 
all, as you pretend he did, he would at least have taken 
the very first opportunity to apologise. 

Aagot, Didn't he do that? 

leonarda. No; he stood here beating about the bush 
and smiling — 

Aagot, Then you must have frightened the sense out of 
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him, aunt. He is shy, you know. — ^Aunt, let me tell you 
he is studying for the church. 

Leonarda. Oh, he is that too, is he! 

Aagot. Of course he is. You know he is the bishop's 
nephew, and is studying for the church, and of course that 
is what made him so prejudiced. But his behaviour that 
day was just wliat opened his eyes — because he is very 
kind-hearted. Dear, darling aunt — 

Leonarda, Get up! It is silly to lie there like that.- 
Where did you learn that trick? 

Aagot {getting up), I am sure I don't know. But you 
frighten me so. {Cries.) 

Leonarda, I can't help that. You frightened me first, 
you know, child, 

Aagot. Yes, but it is all quite different from what you 
think, aunt. He is no longer our enem)^ He lias re- 
proached himself so genuinely for treating you as he did — 
it is perfectly true, aunt. We all heard him say so. He 
said so first to other people, so that it should come round 
to me; and then I heard him saying so to them; and 
eventually he told me so, in so many words. 

Leonarda, Why did you not wTite and tell me? 

Aagot. Because you are not like other people, aunt! 
If I had as much as mentioned he was there, you would 
have told me to come home again at once. You aren't 
like others, yt)u know, 

Leonarda, But how in the world did it come about that 
you — ? 

Aagot, You know, dear, that if any one sings your 
praises, that is enough to make me their friend at once. 
And w'hen, to crown all, this man did it who had behaved 
so unjustly to you, you can well believe that 1 went 
about singing for joy all day. That was the beginning 
of it — 
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Leonarda. Yes, tell me the whole story. 

Aagot. That would be simply impossible, aunt! It 
would take me days ! — Rut I can tell you this, that I had 
no idea what it was that was upsettinfj my nerves in such 
a manner. 

Leonarda. If you felt like that, why did you not come 
away ? 

AagO{, That was just what I did! But that was also 
just what made the whole thing happen! 

leonarda. How ^ Try and tell me a little more calmly 
and consecutively ! 

Aagot. Tbiinlv you, aunt! It is good of you to listen 
to me ! Good heavens, how 1—. {Bursts into tears.) 

Leonarda. 'Fherc — there! Tell me all about it from 
beginniii^^ io end. 

Aagot. Yes — I was quite feverish for about a week — I 
thought I was ill— and the others kept asking what was 
the matter with me. And really 1 didn’t know. There 
is a whole heap of things I could tell you about those few 
days — but you wouldn’t be able to understand. 

Leonarda. Yes, I should. 

Aagot. No, you couldn’t possibly! I can’t, either, I 
was so wretched then — and now I am so happy — 

Leomrda. Well, tell me about it another time. But 
how did things come to a head? 

Aagot. He spoke to me — straight out! 

Leonarda. Proposed to you? 

Aagot. Yes. — Oh, I feel I am blushing again at the very 
thought of it. 

Leonarda. And you looked foolish? 

Aagot. 1 don’t know what I looked like! 

Leonarda. What did you do? 

Aagot. I gave one scream — a real good scream — and 
ran; ran home, packed my trunk, and got on board the 
boat as quick as 1 could. 
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Leonarda. And was that all? 

Aagot. All? It happened out of doors amongst all the 
people. 

Leonarda. Aagot! 

Aagot. It happened so frightfully unexpectedly. I 
never was so frightened in my life — and so ashamed of 
myself afterwards. I did nothing but cry on the boat^ 
all the way. 

Leonardo. But he must have come by the same 
boat. 

Aagot. Just fancy, he liad travelled overland across the 
promontory and caught the boat on the other side. And 
I knew nothing about it till I saw him l)eforc my eyes! 
I thought I should sink through the deck. I wanted tc 
run away then, but— oh, aunt, I couldn't! IJc looked at 
me with such a wonderful look in his eyes, and took hold 
of my hands. lie spoke to me, but J don’t know what 
he said; everything seemed to be going round and round. 
And his eyes, aunt! Ah, you haven't looked at tliein, 
and that is why you took it so-so-- 

Leonarda. No, dear. 

Aagot. There is something about lu’s mere presence — 
something so true. And when lic looks at me and says— 
not in words, you know, but still says all tlie same “ [ 
love you so much," i tremble all over. Oh, aunt, ki.ss me 1 
— ^Therel 'J'hank'Jieavenl— JJo you know what he said 
to-day? 

Leonarda. No. 

Aagot, That the woman who had fostered — that was 
the word he used— such a .‘Jolemn word, but then he is 
studying for the church — well, that the woman w'ho had 
fostered such a girl— he meant me, you know' — I thought 
of all my faults, but he will get to know tlicm soon 
enough — 
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Lconarda. Well? That the woman who had fostered 
such a girl as you — 

Aagot. — as me, could not have her equal anywhere! 

Leonarda. You must have been praising mo up nicely? 

Aagot. On the contrary* It was afterwards, when he 
said he would come here first, before me — it was his duty, 
he said, to shind the first shock. “ For heaven’s sake 
don’t/^ T said; “ you don’t know her, she will crush 
you!” 

Leonarda. Oh, Aagot! 

Aagot. It was then lliat he said, “ No, the woman wh«> 
has fostered such a girl,” etr.ctcra, etcetera. Ah, now I 
see you have been liorrid to him. 

Leonarda. 1 had been worried all the morning — and I 
misunderstood — 

Aagot. You shall have no more worries after this. 
Bcaiuse pcoj>lc are so kind, you know, and you are going 
to move about among them again. You, who are so good 
yourself — 

Leonarda. No, that is just what I am not. 

Aagot. You? You are only so very difficult to under- 
stand, aunt! — Oh, wliat is it, dear? 

Leonarda. I am unhappy, Aagot! 

/fagvf. Why, aunt? About me? 

Leonarda. You are the sunshine of my life; you have 
brought light and w'armth and gentleness into it — but it 
is just because of that-— 

Aagot. Because of that? Aunt, I don’t understand 
you. 

Leonarda. I am clumsy, 1 am liard, I am suspicious — 
wicked. 1 am a savage, with no more self-restraint than 
I ever had. What sort of a figure must I cut in his 
eyes — ^and in yours? Tell me! Am I not a clumsy, 
ugly— 
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AagoL You are the sweetest woman in the whole world. 
It is only your indomitable strength and courage and 
youtlifulness — 

Leonarda. No, no — ^tell me the truth! I deserve it! 
Because, you know, it has been for your sake that for eight 
years I have only associated with work-people. All that I 
have will be yours. So have some respect for me, Aagot 
— tell me the truth! Am I not — what sl\all I say? Tell 
me what I am ! 

Aagot Adorable! 

Leonarda. No, no! I have never realised as strongly 
as I do now' how I have buried myself all these eight years. 
All the books I have read about the great movements 
going on in the world outside have not really enlightened 
me. All that I have read and thought fades away before 
the first gleam of life that reaches me from the real world 
of men and women, I see new beauty merely in your 
new clothes, your fashionable hat — the colours you are 
wearing — the way they are blended. They mean some- 
thing that I know nothing of. You bring a fragrance in 
with you — a breath of freshness; you are so dainty and 
full of life; w'hcreas everything here has become so old, 
so heavy, so disjointed — and my life most of all. 

Aagot sinco you 

won’t believe 

Leonarda. BuFne knew nothing about me? 

Aagot No — it only indirectly referred to you. He said 
he had never wanted so much to get to know any one, 
as he wanted to get to know you, because seeing much of 
me had made him discover you — that was the very expres- 
sion he used I And it was an extraordinary chance that — 

Leonarda. Stop ! I can’t bear to thi.ik of it ! — think 
it should be the very man whom we— ‘we — 

■ Aagot Hated so! — yes, isn’t it extraordinary? 
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Leonarda, The very first time you have been away from 
me! 

Aagot. Yes! 

Leonarda, And you come back in a halo of reconcilia- 
tion and affection for him ! 

Aagoi, But who is re3ponsil>le for that, I should like to 
know! And you talk about your life here having made 
you clumsy and ugly — you, who can manufacture a 
goddess of victory like me 1 

Leonarda, JSo, I don*t comphiin when I see you and 
hear you — when I liiive you with me! 'Hiat is worth 
paying a price for. It was selfish of me to think for a 
moment tliat the price was too high. You are in the 
springtime of your life— while I — 

AagoU you? What is wTong with your life? 

Leonarda. I am beginning to think my life is over. 

AagoU Yours? Your life over? Oh, you pain me by 
saying such a thing. 

leonarda. I am very happy — very happy about all 
thi.s 1 Believe me that is so. But y^ou know — 

AagoU 1 know how tremendously and incomprehensibly 
you have changed ! 

Leonarda. Go, my child— and bring him back! 

AagoU How delicious that sounds! Bring him back! 
{Gets up, ihc7i stops.) ^ Thank you, my dear, sweet, darling 
aunt! {She runs out. Leonarda fails into a chair by 
the table and buries her head in her hands. Aacot's voice 
is heard without : “ Yes, come along! ” and Hagbart’s, 
answering : “ Is it true ? ”) 

Aagoi {coming in with Hagbart). Come along! (Leo- 
narda gets up, dries her eyes, and meets them with a smiU.) 
Aunt, here he is ! 

HagbarU Mrs. Falk! 

Leonarda. FoTgivQ mal 
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HagharL What? — ^No, you must forgive me ! I haven’t 
been able to ask you to ! I — 

AagoL We can talk about that another time ! Let aunt 
look at you now ! 

Leonarda, You two won’t disappoint one another. I 
can see tliat. 

AagoL It is w’onderfully sweet of you, aunt! 

Leonarda, Yes, love one another! Bring some beauty, 
some warmth, some colour into this cold house ! 

AagoL Oh, aunt — ! 

Leonarda. Have you kissed her yet? (Aagot moves a 
Utile away from Hagbart.) Go on! {They embrace.) 

Aagot (running from him to Leonarda). But, dearest 
aunt, are you crying ? 

Leonarda. Don’t bother about me! — ^Have you told 
your uncle, the bishop, about it? 

IlagharL Not yet. 

Leonarda. You haven’t ?-—Well, you have the worst of 
it before you yet, I am afraid. 

Hagbart, No; now that I have got as far as this, 
nothing shall stand in my way ! 

Aagot. Do you hear that, aunt? 


Curtain. 
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(Scene. — A room in the Bishop’s house^ some iveeks later, 
A door at the back of the room leads to another large 
room. Another door in the right-hand wall ; windows 
in the left. Well forward ^ by one of the. windoics, a 
large easy-chair. Farther hack, a writing-desk and 
chair. On the right, near the door, a couch, and chairs 
ranged along the wall. Chairs also alongside the 
door at the back. The Bishop is sitting on the couch, 
talking to Hagbart.) 

Bishop. My detH FFagbart, you keep on telling me that 
you have acted up to your convictions. Very well, do 
you want to forbid my acting up to mine? 

JfagbarL You know tliat all I ask, uncle, is that you 
will sec her and talk to her first. 

Bishop. But if that is exactly what I don't wish to do? 
You have made things difficult for us, you know, by 
choosing a wife out of your own class — although at the 
same time we have grown fonder of her every day, aftd 
are ready to do anything for her. But farther than that 
we cannot go. Do you want to read my letter? 

Hagbart. No. 

Bishop. I tliink you should. It is quite a polite letter. 

Hagbart. I know you am put things politely enough. 
But it is the fact, uncle — the fact, of your doing itl 

Bishop. Yes — I cannot alter that. 

Hagbart. Could you not at all events postpone sending 
the letter? 

Bishop. It is sent. 
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HagharU Sent? 

Bishop, I’liis morning. Yes. So there is nothing more 
to be done. 

Hagharl. Uncle, you are micl ! 

Bishop. How can you say that, Flagbart? I have 
acquiesced in your giving up your clerical career- -and 
Heaven alone knows what a grief tliat is to rnc. {Gels up.) 
But I will not acquiesce in your bringing into my house a 
woman who does not even bear her husband’s name. Do 
we as much as know who her husband was? She was 
both married and divorced abroad. And wc don’t know' 
anything more about her life since then; it is scarcely 
likely it has been blameless. Since she came here she lias 
never once been to church. She has led a most eccentric 
life, and lately has been allowing a man of very evil 
reputation to visit her. 

Hagbart. General Rosen? 

Bishop, Yes, General Rosen. He is next door to a 
drunkard. And he is a dissolute fellow in other ways, too. 

Hagbart. He goes everywhere, all the same. He even 
comes here. 

Bishop, Well, you see, he distinguished himself on 
military service; he ha.s many sociable qualities, and he 
is well connected. It i.s the way of the world. 

Hagbart, But Mrs. Falk is not to be received? 

Bishop. She is a woman. 

Hagharl. How long will this sort of thing be endured? 

Bishop. Come, come — ^arc you getting those ideas into 
your head too? You seem to have imbibed a lot of new 
doctrines lately ! 

Hagbart. You should have seen her and talked to her 
once at least, before making up your mind. 

Bishop. I will tell you something in confidence, Hagbart. 
Justice Rost, who lives out there in the country, has often 
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seen General Rosen coming away from her house at most 
unseemly hours. I will have nothing to do with women 
of that sort. 

Ifaghart. What about men of that sort? 

Bishof}. Well, as I said, that is ([uitc another matter. 

iJaghari. Quite so. — IVlrs. Falk tiilces compassion on 
the General; she interests herself in him. That is all. 

Bishop. Did she know him previously, then.^ 

UagbarL Very likely. 

Bishop. 'I'hen she has her own private reasons for acting 
as she does. 

UagbarL Shall I tell you what it is? She lias a kinder 
heart than any of us, and can make a sacrifice more 
willingly. 

Bishop, So you know that? 

Jlagbarf. Ye.s. llers is a liner nature than any of 
ours ; it is more completely developed, intellectually and 
morally. 

Bisfwp, I am listening to you with the profoundest 
amazement! 

UagbarL Oh, don’t misunderstand me! She has her 
faults. 

Bishop. Really, you admit that! — I want to beg some- 
thing of you earnestly, Hagbart. Go away for a little 
while. 

UagbarL Go away! 

Bishop, Yes, to your uncle’s, for instance. Only for a 
week or a fortnight. Y'ou need to clear your thoughts, 
badly — about all sorts of things. Your brain is in a 
w^hirl. 

JlagharU That is true; but — 

Bishop, Speak out! 

UagbarL My brain has been in a whirl much longer 
than you have had any idea of. It has been so ever since 
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that day in winter when I did Mrs. Falk such a horrible 
injustice. 

Bishop. Not exactly an injustice, but — 

UagbatL Yes, an injustice! It was a tummg point in 
my life. To think that I should have given way to such 
a fanatical outburst 1 It ended in my being terrified at 
myself — well, I won't bore you with the whole story of 
my long fight with myself. You saw nothing of it, 
because I was not here. But at last, when 1 got ill and 
had to go away and take the waters, and then happened 
to see Aagot — ^the effect on me was more than anything 
I could have imagined. I seemed to see the truth; man- 
kind seemed different, and I seemed to liL'ar the voice of 
life itself at last. You cannot imagine the upheaval it 
caused in me. It must be that she had something within 
her that I lacked, and had always lacked! It was her 
wonderful naturalness; everything she did was done with 
more charm and gaiety than 1 found in any one else, and 
she was quite unconscious of it herself, I used to ask 
myself wliat w'as the reason of it — how it could be that it 
had been her lot to grow up so free and w'holesomc. I 
realised that it was because 1 liad been oblivious to what 
1 lacked myself, that I had been sc fanatically severe upon 
others. 1 know it is humiliating to confess it, but it is 
true. I liavc always been blundering and impetuous. — 
But what was I going to say? 

Bishop. You were going to speak about Mrs. Falk, t 
presume. 

Uagbart. Yes! — My clear uncle, don’t take it amiss. 
But all this time 1 have never been able to keep away 
from her. 

Bishop, Then it is she you have been talking to? 

IlagbarL Of course! — and of course, that is to say, to 
Aagot too. You propose my going away. I cannot! If 
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I could multiply mysulf by two, or if I could double the 
length of the days, I should never liavc enough of being 
with her ! No, I have seen daylight now. On no account 
can I go away. 

Bishop. And you call that seeing daylight! Poor boy! 

HagbatL I cannot discuss it with you. You would no 
more un(ler.stand than you did that day when you took 
away those books of graiidmotlitT’s from me and [)uj; them 
ill the lumbor-roum. 

Bishop. Oh, you are bringing that up again? Well, 
you are at liberty to do as you please. You sliall not liave 
the right to say T have exercised any compulsion. 

Hngbari. No, uncle, you are very good— to me. 

Bishop. But there is a new fact to be taken into con- 
sideration, I have noticed it for some days. 

HagbarU What do you mean? 

Bishop. In all this conversation wc have just had, you 
have only mentioned Aagot\s name twice, at most. 

HagharL But we wore not talking about Aagot. 

Bishop. Are you not in love with her any longer? 

Hagbart. Not in love with Aagot ? (Laughs.) Can you 
ask tliat? Do you mean to say~? 

Bishop. Yes, I mean to say-— 

Hagbart (laughing again). No, that is quite a misunder- 
standing on your part, uncle. 

Bishop. Well, I say it again: go away for a week or a 
fortnight, Hagbart! Consider the situation from a dis- 
tance — both your own position and that of others! 

Hagbart. It is impossible, absolutely impossible, uncle. 
It would be just as useful to say to me: “ Lie down and 
go to sleep for a week or a fortnight, Hagbart; it will do 
you good ! No. All my faculties are awake at last — 
yes, at last — much so, that sometimes 1 can scarcely 
control myself. 
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Bishop. That is the very reason. 

Uaghart. The very reason why I must go straight 
ahead, for once in my life! No, I must stay here now. 
— ^\Vell, good morning, uncle! I must go out for a 
turn. 

Bishop. Go to call on Mrs. Falk, you mean. 

Haghart (Jaughift^. Unfortunately I liaven’t the face 
to do that till this afternoon; I was there the wdiolc day 
yesterday. But our conversation has set all my thoughts 
agog again, and when I have no means of appeasing them 
I have to go out and walk. Thank you, uncle, for being 
so indulgent to me 1 

Bishop. Then you don’t wish to read my letter? 

Hagbart. Ah, that is true — the letter! I'hat upsets the 
whole thing again, I don’t know how I came to forget 
that. 

Bishop. You sec for yourself how confused and dis- 
tracted you arc. You need to pull ytairself together. 
Gf) away for a little 1 

Ilcigharl. It is impossible! — Goocl-byc, uncle! 

Bishop. Here is grandm(?tlicr i 

Enter the Grani^motii^.i^ and CoRNlSLiA. 

Hagbart. Good n'.orning, gnmdmother 1 1 f ave you slept 
well? 

Grandmothvr {coming forward on Cornelia’s arm). 
Excellently! 

Cornelia. She slept well into the morning. 

Bishop. I am delighted, grandmothcT. {Tahes her other 
arm.) 

Grandmother. You needn't .shout so loud. It is a fine 
day to-day and I can hear very well. (To I [ace art.) 
You didn’t come in to see me last audit. 
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Uaghart. I came in too late, grandmother. 

Grattdmoiher. I tell you, you needn't talk so loud^ 

Cornelia. She always wants to make out that she can 
hear. 

Grandmother (as they settle her in the big chair by the 
window). This is a nice seat — 

Bishop. And I am always delighted to see you sitting 
there. 

Grandmother. I’hc window — and the mirror r.ver 
there. 

Cornelia. Yes, it enables you to see everything. 

Grandmother. How you do shout, all you good people! 

Bishop. I must go and change my lhi)igs, if you will 
excuse me, ((7«w out to the right.) 

Cornelia. Do you want anything more? 

Grandmother. N'o, tiiank you. (Cornelia goes out at 
the. hacli.) "U 

flaghart. Dear, g(. > grandmother 1 You arc the only 
one. here who unders ' ^is nic! 

Grandmother (trying to look round the ruom). Are ‘.ve 
alone? 

flagbart. Yes, 

Grandmother. Has your uncle called on Mrs. Falk? 

Uaghart. No, worse luck; he has written her a letter. 

Grandmother. I thought as much. 

Hagbari. Jsn’t it shameful, grandmother! He won’t 
see her once, or talk to her, before judging her. 

Grandmother, 'fhuy are all alike, these—. Are we 
alone? 

Uaghart. Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. You must have patience, Jlaglxirt! You 
used to be patient. 

Hagbari. Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. I have seen so maiiv generations — so 
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many different ways of behaving. In my day we were 
tolerant. 

Ha^hart I enjoyed reading your books so much, grand- 
mother 1 

Grandmother. Of course you did. — Are we alone? 

Hagbart Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. I am quite in love with your fiancee^ 
Hagbart. She is like what girls were in my day, 

HagharU Courageous, weren’t they? 

Grandmother. Yes, and independent. They seem quite 
different nowadays. — ^Are we alone? 

Hagbart. Yes. 

Grandmother. You get married — and I will come and 
live with you and her. Hush! 

Hagbart. Do you mean it? 

Grandmother. Hush! {Looks out of the windovK) Tliere 
is Justice Rost coming, with his wife. Go and tell your 
uncle! 

Hagbart. Yes. 

Grandmother. I might have expected it. They came 
up from the country yesterday. 

Hagbart. Good-bye, then, grandmother! 

Grandmother. Good-bye, ray boy! (Hagbart goes out 
to the right The doo7 at the back is opened. Cornelia 
whers in ROst and Mrs. R5st.) 

Cornelia. Please walk in! 

Mrs. Rost Thank you ! You must excuse us for calling 
so early. We came up from the country yesterday, and 
my husband has to go to the courts for a little while! 

Rost I have to go to the courts to-day. {The Bishop 
comes VI from, the right) 

Bishop. Welcome! 

Rost and Mrs. Rost Thank you ! 

, .Mrj. Rost You must excuse our calling so early ^ but 
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we came up from the country yesterday, and my husband 
^ has to go to the courts to-day. 

Rost. I have to go to the courts for a little while, 

Buhop. I know. 

Mrs. Rost. And there is the old lady in her chair 
already! 

Rost. Good morning, my dear madam! 

Mrs. Rost, Good morning! — ^No, please don’t get up! 

Grandmother. Oh, I can get up still. 

Rost. Ah, T wish I were as active as you I 

Mrs. R6,H. My husband was saying to Miss Cornelia only 
last night— 

Grandmother. You need not strain yourself so. I can 
hear perfectly well. {The others exchange glances.) 

Rost. 1 was saying to Miss Cornelia only last night— 
we met for a few moments after the service — 

Grandmother. I know, I know, 

Rost. I said 1 had never known any one of over ninety 
have all their faculties so remarkably clear— 

Mrs. Rost. — so remarkably clear as yours! And such 
good health, too! My husband has suffered a great deal 
from asthma lately. 

Rost. I have suffered a great deal from 
lately. 

Mrs. Rbst. And I from a heart trouble, which — 

Grandmother. We did not know anything about such 
. ailments in my day. 

Mrs. Rost. Isn’ t she sweet ! She doesn't remember that 
people were sometimes ill in her day. 

Bishop. Lovely wcatlicr we are having! 

Rost. Delightful weather! I cannot in the least under- 
stand how it is that I-—, (The Jiisiiop brings a chair 
forward for him.) Oh, please don’t trouble, my lord! 
Allow me. 
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Mrs. Rost. My husband must have caught cold. (ROst 
sits down.) 

Cornelia. It certainly was draughty in church last night. 

Rost. But we sat in the corner farthest from the door. 

Airs. Rost. We sat in tlic comer farthest from the door. 
That was why we were not able to bid your lordship gO(xl 
evening afterwards. 

Bishop. There was such a crowd. 

Rostj Mrs. Rost, and Cornelia. Such a crowd! 

Mrs. Rost. These services must be a great help in your 
lordship's labours. 

Rost. Yes, every one says that. 

Bishop. Yes, if only tlu^ result were something a little 
more practical. We live in sad times. 

All three (as before). Sad times! 

Mrs. Rost. We only just heard yesterday— -and we met 
so many friends that I w'as prevented from asking your 
sister about it--w'e have only just heard — 

Rost. And that is why we hrivc come here tu-day. Wc 
believe in being straightforward! 

Mrs. Rb.\t. Straightforward! That is my husband’s 
motto. 

Bishop. Probably you ;nean about Jlagbart’s engage- 
ment ? 

Rost and Mrs. Rost. To MLs.s hVilk.^ 

Cornelia. Yes. it is quite true. 

Mrs. Rost. Really? 

Cornelia. ^ly brother came to the conclusion that he 
hi^ no right to oppose it. 

Rbsl. Quite so. Tt must have been a difficult matter 
for \uur lordship to decide. 

Bishop. I cannot deny that it was. 

Mrs. RbsL How Mr. Tallhaug has cliangcd I 

Rost. Yes, it seems onlv the other dav he — 
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Bishop. We must not be too severe on young people in 
that respect nowadays, Mrs. Rost. 

Rost. It is the spirit of the time ! 

Bishop. Besides, I must say that the young lady is by 
no means displeasing to me. 

Cornelia. My brother has a very good opinion of her — 
although he finds her manner perhaps a little free, a little 
too impetuous. 

Airs. Rost. But her adoptive mother? 

Rost. Yes, her adoptive mother! 

Cornelia. My brother has decided not to call on 
her. 

Rost and Airs. Rbst. Really ! 

Mrs. Rost. Wc are extremely glad to hear that! 

Rbst. Jt was what wc wanted to know! Everybody 
wc met yesterday was anxious to know. 

Airs. Rbst. Everybody! We were so concerned about it. 

Cornelia. My brother has written to her, to make it 
quite clear to her. 

Rbst. Naturally! 

Mrs. Rbst. Wc are very glad to hear it! 

Grandmother {looking out of the ivindow). ’I'herc is a 
carriage stopping at the. door. 

Cornelia. I thought 1 heard a carriage, lc»>. (Gets up.) 

Gra^idmother. 'rhere. is a lady getting out of it. 

Mrs. Rbst. A lady?- -Good heavens, surely it is not — ? 
{Gets up.) 

Rbst. What do you say? (Gets up.) 

Cornelia. She hus a veil on. 

Airs. Rbst. I really believe — ! {To her Jntsbaml.) You 
look, my dear — you know her. 

Rbst, It is she; I recognise her coachman Ilans. 

Bishop {who has got up). But perhaps it is Miss 
Aagot? 
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Cornelia. No, it is not Miss Aagot. — She is in the house 
by this time. What are wc to do? 

Mrs. Rost Has she not had your lordship’s letter? 

Bishop. Yes, this morning. 

Riist And in spite of that — ? 

Bishop. Perhaps for that very reason. Ahem! — Cor- 
nelia, you must go down and — 

Comfto. Not on any account! I refuse! 

Mrs. Rost {lo her husband). Come, dear! He quick, let 
us get away. (Looks for ker parasol.) Where is my 
parasol? 

Bishop (in a low voice). Won’t you wait a little while, 
Mr. Rost? 

Rost. Oho! 


Mrs. Rost My parasol! I can’t find my parasol. 

Rost. Because you have got it in your hand, my love! 

Mrs. Rost So I have! You see how upset I am. Make 
baste — come along! Can we get out this way? 

Rost Through the Bishop’s bedroom ! 

Mrs. Rost Oh! — But if you come with me, my dear! — 
Are wc to meet this woman? Why do you stand still? 
Surely you don’t want to — ? 

Rost Let us wait a little. 

Mrs. Rost. Wait? So tliat yon may talk to her? Oh, 
you men — ^you are all alike! 

Bishop. But, you know, some one must — . Cornelia! 

Cornelia. Not for worlds! I am not going to stir an 
inch. 



Grandmother. Gracchus! 

Bishop. Yes, grandmother? 

Mrs. Rost. Now the old lady is going to interfere. 


thought as much! 



Grandmother. Courtesy is a duty that every one must 


recognise. 
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Bishop. You are quite right. (Goes towards the back of 
; the room; at tiie same time, a knock is heard on the door). 
Come in! (The door opens ^ and Leonarda enters.) 

Mrs. RbsU It is she! 

Rost. Be quiet ! 

Mrs. Rost. But wouldn’t you rather — ? 

Leomrda. Excuse me, am I speaking to the Bishop? 

Bishop. Yes, madam. Whom have I the honour to — ? 

Leonarda. Mrs. Falk. 

Bishop. Allow me to introduce my sister— and Mr. 
Justice Rost aiicl Mrs. Rost— and this is — 

leonarda. Grandmamma " of whom I have heard, I 
think! 

Bishop. Yes. Let me present Mrs. Falk to you, grand- 
muilicr. 

Grandmother (gelling up). I am very glad to see you, 
ma’am, 

Mrs. Rost and Cornelia. What docs she say? 

Grandmother. As the oldest of the family — which is the 
. only merit I possess— let me bid you welcome. (Leonarda 
gives a starts iJien kneels down and kiss^es her hand.) 

Mrs. Rost. Good gracious! 

Cornelia. Well! 

Mrs. Rost. Let us go away! 

Rost (in a low voice). Does your lordship wish — ? 

Bishop (in the satne tone). No, thank you—I must go 
through witli it now. 

Rost. Good morning, then ! 

Bishop. Many thanks for your visit and for being so 
frank with me. 

v; Mrs. Rost. Tliat is always our way, your lordship. 

; r Good morning! 

: : Cornelia (as they advance to take leave of her). I will see 
; you out. 
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Rosi {to the Grandmother). I hope I shall always see 
you looking as well, madam! 

Mrs, Rosi. Good-bye, madam! No, please don’t dis- 
turb yourself. You liavc over-exerted yourself just now, 
you know. 

Grandmother . I'he same to you. 

Rost and Mrs. Rosi. I beg your pardon? 

Bishop. She thought you were wishing her good day — 
or something of that sort. 

Rost and Mrs. Rost. Oh, 1 sec! {They lau^li. They bow 
ceremoniously in silence to Leonarda as they pass her ; 
Cornelia and the IhsHOP go with them to see them oitt, the 
Bishop turning at the door and coming hack into the room.) 

Bishop {io Leonarda). Won't you sit down? 

Leonarda. Your lordship sent me a letter to-day. {She 
pauses for an answer, but without effect.) In it you give 
me to understand, as politely as possible, that your family 
does not wish to have any intercour.«Jc with me. 

Bishop. I imagined, Mrs. Falk, tl»at you had no such 
desire, either previously or now. 

Leonarda. What it really means is that you want me 
to make over my property to the two young people, and 
disappear. 

Bishop. If you choose to interpret it in that wav, Mrs. 
Falk. 

leonarda. 1 presume your nephew has told you that 
my meims are not such as to allow of my providing 
forgone establishment here and another for myself else- 
where. 

Bishop. Quite so. But could ycu not sell your pro- 
perty? 

Leonarda. And all three of us leave here, your lordship 
means? Of course that would be possible; but the 
property is just now becoming of some value, because of 
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the pmji'ctofl i ail way— and, besides, it has been so long 
in our family. 

Bishoj). Tt is a very fine property. 

Txonanla. And very dear to us. 

Bishop. IL pains me deeply that things should have 
taken this lurn. 

Ixmiarda. 'I'linn may 3 not hf)pc tliat llie fact niay 
influence yonr lordship's decision in some degree.-* 

Bishop. My d(i;ision, madam, has nothing *o /'lo uitfi 
your properly. 

Leonarda. louring all these eight years have I offended 
you in any way— or any one here? 

Bishop. Mrs. l^'alk, you know f 4 uite well that you have 
not. 

Leonarda. Or is it on account of the way I have Ijrought 
up my niece—? 

Bishop. Your niece docs you the greatest credit, madiim, 

Leonarda. 'riu'n perhaps some oI my people have been 
laying complaints about me?— or some one has been 
complaining of them ? 

Bishop. Not even the most censorious person, my dear 
madam, could pretend that you have been anything but 
exemplary in tliat respect. 

Leonarda. Tiien what is it? 

Bishop. You can scarcely expect me to tell a lady— - 

Jxonardd. I will help you out. It i.s my past life. 

Bishop. Since you say it yourself— ye.s. 

Leonarda. J'>o you consider that nothing can expiate a 
past — about which, moreover, you know nothing? 

Bishop. I have not seen in you any signs of a desire to 
expiate it, Mrs.. P'alk. 

Leonarda. You mean Unit you have not seen mo at 
confession or in church? 

Bishop. Ycfi. 
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Leonarda. Do you want me to seek expiation by being^ 
untrue to myself? 

Bishop. No; but the way I refer to is the only sure 
one. 

Leonarda. There are others. I have chosen the way of 
hard work and duty. 

Bishop. I said the only sure way, Mrs. Falk. Your 
way does not protect against temptation. 

Leonarda. You have something definite in your mind 
w'hen you say that, have you not? — Shall I help you out 
again? It is General Rosen. 

Bishop. Precisely. 

Leonarda. You think I ought to send him away? 

Bishop. Yes. 

Leonarda. But it would be all up with him if I did. And 
there is a good deal of ability in him. 

Bishop. I have neither the right nor the desire to 
meddle in affairs I know nothing of; but I must .say that 
only a person of unimpeachable reputation should attempt 
the rescue of such a man as General Rosen. 

Leonarda. You are quite right. 

Bishop. You are paying too high a price for it, Mrs. 
Falk, and without any certainty of achieving anything. 

Leonarda. Maybe. But tliere is one aspect of the 
matter that you have forgotten. 

Bishop. And that is? 

Leonarda. Compassion. 

Bishop. Quite so. — ^Yes. — Of course, if you approach 
the matter from tlmt point of view, t have nolliing to say. . 

Leonarda. Y"ou don’t believe it? 

Bishop. I only wish the matter depended upon what ' 
I myself believe. But it does not, Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. But surely you will admit that one ought to 
do good even at the risk of one’s reputation? 
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Bishop. Undoubtedly. 

Leonardo. Well^ will your lordsliip not apply tli^t maxim 
to yourself? It is quite possible that for a while your 
congregation’s faith in you might be a little disturbed if 
you were to call upon me; but you know now, from my 
own lips, that the rumours you have heard are fake, and 
that you ought rather to be all the more anxious to support 
me in what I am trying to do. And in that way will 
do a gc»od turn to these two young people, and tn me, 

. without driving me away. For some years now f have 
lived only for others. One does not do that without 
making some sacrifices, my lord— especially when, as m 
my case, one does not feel that onck life is quite over. 

Bishop. You look the picture of youth, Mrs. Falk! 

Leonanla. Oh, no — still I have not done it without a 
' struggle. iVnd now I want a little reward for it. Who 
would not? I want to spend my life with those for whoiii^ 
I liave sacrificed myself; I want to see their happiness 
and make it mine. Do not rob me of that, my lord! It 
depends upon you! 

Bishop. I do not quite see how it depends upon me. 

Leonardo. It depends upon you for this reason; if my 
exile is to be the price paid for her marriage, my niece will 
never consent to wed your nephew. 

Bishop. That would be very distressing to me, Mrs. 
Falk. 

. . Leonardo. I made haste to come to you, before she 
. sWiuld know an^'thing about it, I have brought your 
, letter with me. Take it back, my lord ! {Searches in hef 
; :pocket for the letter.) 

Bishop {noticing her growing anxiety). What is wTOag? 

Leonardo. The letter!— I laid it on iny desk while I 
■' dressed to coriie out, meaning to bring it with me — but 
; .in my hurry and anxiety I have forgotten it! And now 
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Aagot is making out accounts at that very desk. If she 
sees your handwriting she will suspect something at once, 
because of course we have been expecting you every day. 

Bishop. Well, I suppose there is nothing to be done? 

Leonarda. Indeed tliere is. When she comes licre — for 
she will understand everything and come straight iicrc — 
could not your lordship meet her yourself, and say to her — . 
{Stops short,) 

Bishop. Say what? 

Leonarda. I liave been mistaken. Pe<iple should be 
judged, not by their mistakes, but by what they liave 
achieved; not by their beliefs, but by their efforts towards 
goodness and truth. I mean U) teach my congregation 
that lesson by calling upon your aunt next Siiridav.'' 
{The Grandwotuer nods at her approvingly. I.eonarjja 
sees this, takes her hand, and inrns attain lOK'arJs the 
Bishop.) This venerable lady pleads for me too. She 
belongs to a day that was more tolerant than oiirs- at all 
qvents than ours is in this little oiu-ol'-thi'-way place. 
All the wisdom of her long life is summed up in these two 
words: Have forVjearancc ! 

Bishop. There is one kind of forbearance, jMrs. Falk, 
that is forbidden us — the forbearance that would efface 
the distinction between good and evil. Tlial is w-hat the 

toleration '' of my grandmother's day meant; but it is 
not an cxamj^lc to be follow'ed. 

Leonarda {leaving the Grandmother's side). If I have 
erred — if I seem of no account, from the lofty standpoint 
from which you look upon life-— remember that you serve 
One who was the friend of sinners. 

Bishop. I will be your friend when I see you seeking 
your soul’s salvation. 1 will do all 1 can then. 

Leonardo. Help me to expiate my past! That means 
everything to me — and is not much for you to do. I only 
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ask for a little show of courtesy, instead of indignities ! I 
will contrive that we sliall seldom meet. Only don’t 
drive me away — because that means exposing me to 
contempt. Believe me, I will give you no cause for shame ; 
and your good deed will be rewarded by the gratitude of 
the young people. 

Bishop, I am deeply distressed at having to take up this 
attitude towards you. You are bound to think me hard- 
hearted; but that is not the case. I have to ^or.-.idei that 
I am the guardian of thousands of anxious consciences. 
1 dare not for rny nc])hew’s sake offend the resjA'Ct they 
feel for me, the trust they put in me; nor dare I disregard 
the law we all must follow, h’or a bishop to do as I have 
done in opening my doors to your niece, is in itself no 
small thing, when you consider the dissensions that are 
going on in the Cluirch nowadays. 1 cannot, I dare not, 
go farther and open iny doors to a woman whom my whole 
congregation -albeit unjustly — well, I v\on’t wound your 
feelings by going on. 

Leunardn. Really? 

BisJiop, Believe me, it gives me great pain. You have 
made a remarkable impression upon me personally. 
{Mcamohile the Grandmother has got up to go out of the 
room,) 

Leonarda. Are voii going away? {The Bishop goes to 
the wall and rings a bill.) 

Grandmither. Yes — I am too old for these scenes. And, 
after what 1 have just heard, I am sure I liavc no right 
to sit here cither. (Cornkli.a comes in, takes her arm, and 
assists her out.) 

Leonarda {coming forward). Now I can say this to your 
lordship: you have no courage. Standing face to face 
with me here, you know what you ought to do, but dare 
not do it. 
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Btskop. You are a woman— so I will not answer. 

Leonarda, It is because t am a woman that you have 
said things to me to-day that you would not have said to ' 
— to General Rosen, for instance — a man who is allowed ' 
to come to your lordship’s house in spite of his past life, 
and his present life too. 

Bishop, He shall come here no more in future. Besides, 
you cannot deny that there is a difference between your 
two cases. 

Leonarda, There is indeed a difference: but I did not • 
expect the distinction to be made on these lines. Nor did 
I imagine, my lord, that your duty was to protect, not the . 
weaker vessel, but the stronger-- to countenance open 
vice, and refuse help to those who are unjustly accused! 

Bishop, Do you think there is any use in our prolonging 
this conversation.^ 

Aagot opens the door at the back and calls from the 
doorway, 

Aagot, Aunt I 

Leonarda , . Aagot I Good heavens 1 

Aagot {coming forward). Aunt! 

Leonarda. Then you know? (Aagot throws herself into 
her arms,) My child I 

Aagot, I felt sure you would be here, heaven help me! 

Leonarda. Control yourself, my child ! 

Aagot No, I cannot. This is too much. 

Bishop. Would you ladies rather be alone? a. 

Aagot, Where is Hagbart? 

Bishop, He has gone out for a walk. 

Aagot, It makes me boil with rage! So this was to., 
be the price of my being received into your family— that 
I was to sell the one who has been a mother to met Sell 
her, whom I love and honour more tiian all the world!. ^ 
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Bishop. Mrs, Falk, do you wish to continue?— or— 

Aa%oU Continue what? Your negotiations for the sale 
of my dear one? No. And if it were a question of being 
admitted to heaven without her, 1 should refuse! 

. Bishop, Child! Child! 

Aagot, You must let me speak! I must say what is in 
my heart. And this, at any rate, is in it — that I hold 
fast to those 1 love, with all the strength that is in my 
being ! 

Bishop. You are young, and speak with the exaggera- 
tion of youth. But I think we should do better to put an 
end to this interview ; it can lead to nothing. 

Leonardo. Let us go, 

HAGBaxT appears at the door. 

Aagoi (seeing him before the others). Hagbartl 

IlagharU T heard your voice from outside. Mrs. Falk — . 

Aagoi. Hagbart! (She goes towards him-j hut as he 
hastens to her side she draws back.) No— don’t touch 
me! 

Ilaghart. But, Aagot — ? 

Aagot. Why did you not manage to prevent this? You 
never said a word to me about it! 

Hagbart. Because really 1 knew nothing about it. 

Aagot. One becomes conscious of such things as that 
without needing to be told. It hasn’t weighed much on 
your mind ! — ^Did you not know of it just now? 

Ha^art. Yes, but — 

. Aagot. And you didn’t fly to tell us? 

Hagbart. It is true I — 

/ Aagot. Your mind was taken up with something else 
.altogether. i\nd my only aim in life has been that every-, 
y tUng should be made right for her I 1 thought you were 
-ii^fhg.to do that. 
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Hagbart. You arc unjust, Aagot. What can I do — ? 

Aagot. No, you are too much of a dreamer. But this 
you must realise — that I am not going to buy an honoured 
position at the price of insults to my aunt; that is the 
vciy' last tiling possible. 

Hagbart, Of course! But need there be any question 
of that? I will come and live with you two, 
and — 

Aagot. You talk like a fool! 

Leonarda, Aagot! Aagot 1 

Aagot. Oh, 1 feel so hurt, so deceived, so mortified — I 
must say it out. Because to-day is not the first of it — 
nor is this the only thing. 

Leonarda. No, 1 can understand that. But what is it? 
You are wounding his love for you. 

Aagot {bitterly). His love for me! 

Leonarda. Are you out of your mind? You are talking 
wildly! 

Aagot. No, I am only telling the truth! 

Leonarda {earnestly ^ and lowering her voice). Angry 
words, Aagot? You, who have seen into tlie bottom of 
his heart in quiet sacred niuments! You who know how 
true, how slcdfast he is! He is different from oilier men, 
Aagot — 

Aagot {drawing away from her). Slop ! stop ! You don’t 
seel 

Leonarda. You arc out of your .senses, my child ! Your 
behaviour is disgracing us. 

Aagot. The greatest disgrace is his, then— because it is 
not me he loves ! {Bursts into tears and rushes to ike back 
of the room.) 

Bishop {to Hagbart, in a low voice), I Jiope now you 
will go away for a little while. 

' Hagbart, Yes. 
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Bishop. Come away, then. {Goes out to the left, Hag- 
BART follows hint.) 

Aagot {coining forward to Leonarda). Can you forgive 
me? 

Leonardo. Lot us go home. 

Aagot. But say something kind to me. 

Leonarda. No. 

Aagot. I won't let yon go awray till you do. 

Leonardo. T cannot. 

Aagot. Aunt, I am not Jealous of you. 

Leonarda. Be quiet! 

Aagot. Only vou must let inc;‘go away for a few days — 
I must get tilings straight in my mind. (Bursts into 
tears.) Oh, aunt -for pity’s sake — do you l»'vc him? 
(Leonarda tne.? to get away frovi her.) 1 don't love him 
any longer! If you love him, aunt, I will give him up! 

Leonarda. At least hold your tongue about it, here in 
another person's house I- -If you are not coming with me, 
I am going home b} myself. 

Aagot. Then I shall never follow you. 

Leonarda. Von are completely out of your .senses! 

Aagot. Yes; I cannot live, unless you speak to me 
gently and look at me kindly — God keep you, aunt, now 
and always ! 

Leonarda (turning to her). My child! 

Aagot. Ah! (lyirtnos herself into her arms.) 

Leonarda. Let us go home ! 

Aagot. Yes, 


Cnriiun, 



ACT III 


(Scene. — TJte garden at Leonarda Falk’s hot/tse sofne 
days later. On the left, a summer-house mth table and' 
chairs, A large basket, half fuU of apples, is on the 
table, Leonarda is standing talking to Pedersen.) 

Leonarda, Very well^ Pedersen; if tlie horses are not . 
needed here, we may as well send to fetch Miss Aagot 
home. Can we send to-day? 

Pedersen, Certainly, ma*am. 

. Leonarda, Then please send Hans as soon as possible 
with a pair of horses to the hill farm for her. It is too 
cold for her to be up there now, anyway. 

Pedersen, I will do so. {Turns to go,) 

Leonarda, By the way, Pedersen, how has that little 
' affair of yours been going? 

Pedersen, Oh — 

Leonarda, Come to me this evening. VVe will see if we 
can continue our little talk about it. 

Pedersen, I bave been wishing for that for a long time, . 
sm’am. 

Leonardai Yes, for the last eight or ten days I have not . 
been able to think of anything properly. 

Pedersen. We have all noticed that tliere lias been 
aomething wrong with you, ma^am. 

Leonarda, We all have our troubles. (Pedersen waits ; 
but as Leonarda begins to pick apples carefully from a ^ 
'young tree and put them in a small basket that is on her arm^-' 
' he goes out to the l^, Hagbart appears from ihe rights 
stands for a miiiute without her seeing him,) 
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f HagbarL Mrs. Falk! (Leonarda gives a UtUe scream,) 
I beg your pardon, but I have been looking for you every- 
where. How are you? I have only just this moment 
got back. 

Leonafda, Aagot is not at home. 

Hagbart, I know. Has she been away the whole 
time? 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Hagbart. Will she be away long? 

Leonarda. I am sending the horses up to-day^ so she 
should be here by the day after to-morrow. 

Hagbart. It was you I wanted to speak to, Mrs. Falk. 

iMifiarda. About Aagot? 

Hagbart. Yes, about Aagot — amongst otlier things. 

Leonarda, But couldn’t you wait — till some other time? 

Hagbart. Mrs. Falk, I came straight here from the 
steamer; so you can sec for yourself — 

Leoftarda^ But if it concerns Aagot, and she is not here? 

Hagbart. The part of it that concerns Aagot is soon , 
said. She was perfectly right — only I did not know it at 
the time. 

Leonarda. Good God! 

• Hagbart. I do not love Aagot. 

Leonarda, But if Aagot loves you ? 

Hagbart. She has showed me latdy that she does not. 

. Did she not tell you so, plainly? 

Leonarda, She was— how shall I put it? — too excited 
for roe to attach much imptirtance to what she said. 

Hagbart, Then she did tell you so. 1 thought she had 
-^indeed I was sure of it. Aagot does not love me, but 
she loves you. She wants you to be happy. 

' Leonarda, If you do not love Aagot, it seems to me you . 
• ought not to have come here. 

Hagbart, Perhaps you tire right. But I am not the 
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same man as I was when I used to come here before; nor 
do I come for the same reason. 

Leonarda, If you do not love Aagot, I must repeat that 
you have no right to be here. You owe that much con- 
sideration both to her and to me. 

Hn^bart I assure you that it is from nothing but the 
sincorest consideration for you tliat I am luTe now. 

Lcnnnrda {who ufi to this point has been standing by the 
tree), 'riien I must go 1 

HagharL You won’t do that! 

Leonarda. You seem to me completely chtuiged. 

Ilaghart. Thank goodness for that! — because J don’t 
feel any great respect for the man I was before. ]VIany 
people can decide such things in a moment, Imt it has 
taken me time to see my cour.se clearly. 

Leonarda. I don’t understand you. 

Hagbart (almost before the words arc oat of her nwvlh^ 
coming close to her). You do understand me! 

Leonarda. it would be wicked! 'I'ake care! 

Ilaghart. Your hand is trembling — 

Leonarda. That is not true! 

Hagbart. They say there is a devil in cvi?ry one that 
should not be waked. It is a foolish saying, because these 
devils are our vital forces. 

Leonarda. J3ut wc ought to have them iindiT control. 
That is the lesson my lilc has ta\ight me: it has cost me 
dear, and I meiin to profit by it. 

Ilaghart. If I did not believe tliat it was the impulse 
of truth itself tliat guided me to you, I should not be 
standing here. I have had a long struggle. I have had 
to give up one prejudice after another, to enable my soul 
to find itself fully and go forward confidently. It has 
brought me to you — and now we will go forward together. 

Leonarda. That might have been, without this. 
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Hagbart, I love you! It is you T have loved in her — 
since the very first day. I love you 1 

Leonarda. Then have respect for me — and gu 1 

Hagbart. Leonarda! 

Leonarda. No^no! (Shrinks aivay from him.) Oh, why 
did tins happen.^ 

Hagbart. It has conic upon us step by step. The cruel 
obstacles in our way have only proved friends to us, in 
bringing us together, (live yoursfdf uj) to hf^ppiTic-^s, as 
I do now ! 

Leonarda. T do not deserve happiness. I have never 
expected that. 

Hagbart. I tlon’t know what you have gone through to 
make you what you arc no\v---hO beautiful, so good, so 
true; but this J do know, that if the otlicrs had not judged 
you by your failures, I should not have loved you for what 
you have achieved. And I thought that riiiglU give me 
some value in your eyes. 

Leonarda. Thank you for that, from rny heart I — Bui the 
W'orld disa]>})n)vcs of such things. It disapproves of a 
young man's making love 10 an older woman, and if — 

Ifagbart. I have never cared much about the world's 
opinion, even in the days when [ was must hidebound in 
prejudice. It is your ojunion I want— yours only! 

Leonarda. And my answer is that one who is aluiic can 
get along without the world's sympathy — but it is different 
with a couph;. They will soon feci the cold wind of the 
world’s displeasure blowing between them. 

Hagbart. When you answer me, it makes uliat I have 
said seem so formal and ceremonious — so clumsy. But 
I must just be as 1 am; I cannot alter myself. Dearest, 
from the moment I felt certain that it was you I loved, 
only one thing seemed of any importance to me — every- 
thing else was blotted out. And that is why I do not 
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understand ^hdt >ou say Do you suppobe tlity will try 
to make me tirt of you ? Do > ou suppose that is possible? 

teomrda Not now^ but hltr on fhere will come a 
time — 

Ilagbaf t Yes, a time oi work — of stlf development * It 
has come now That is why I am here * Perhaps a time 
of conflict mav come too- heaven send that it may ' Are 
wt to pd> an> hetd to that? No* You are face and I 
am frec^ and our future is m our own hands 
leonarda Besides, I have growm old — 

Hagbcrt You* 

leonarda and jealous, and tioublc^oinc, while you 
are the imamition of 'vouth and 
Uagbari \ou have more youth in you thin I You 
are an enchantress * All > our life } ou will bt showin ^ me 
new asptx:ts of vourscU as \ou art doing nrw Each 
year will mvest }ou with a new beauty new spiiitual 
power Do you think I only half undti tand you or only 
lialf lo\c you^ I want to «il elose ir your heart warmed 
by Its glow It js the irresistille power of liutn that 
lias drawn me to you My vlv le life will n t be long 
enough for me to sound the unfatloroible dtptlis ot 
your soul 

leonarda \our woids are like the spring breezes, 
alluni^ and mcocicating but fall oE dridlv peril tio 
Hagbari \ou 1 )\e me* I km w it 1 cfore I exme here 
to dav I saw the moment I ^toed here Io\e is the 
\ery hr Uh of life to you, surpa^siigh moie than to 
any one else I have ever seen, and Ih t is whv you hive 
suffered so ternbls from tlie disappointments and empti 
ncbs of hfa And now, when love i r tiling to you love 
that true ind slnct^<^— you arc tren blmgl 
Leonardo \ou understand me m a way I tnought 
impossible! It takes away all my resolution, it— 
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Ba^imrt. Surely you saw it in all. the mauy talks we 
'.^vebad? 

Letmaria, Yes. 

Hagbart. Then is that not a proof that we two — ? 

' Leonarda, Yes. it is true! I con hide nothing from 
you. (Bursts into tears) 

Hagbart But why this unhappiness? 

Leonarda, 1 don’t know! It pursues me all day, and 
■all through the sleepless night. {Weeps helplessly) 

Hagbart. But it has no real existence. It might, in the 
v.case of others; but not in our case — ^not for us. 

Leonarda. 1 spoke in my distress, without tliinking, I 
threw out the first thing that came into my head, to try 
and stop you. But it is not that — oh, God! {Sways as 
ij half swooning.) 

Hagbart {rushing to her side), Leonarda! 

Leonarda. No, no! Let me be! 

Hagbart. You know your love is too strong for you — 
will you not give way to it? 

. Leonarda. Hagbart, there is something about it that is 
not right— 

Hagbart. Do you mean in the way it has come about? 
In Aagot’s having been the means of leading me to you? 
Think of it, and you will see that it could not have 
. happened otherwise. 

Leonarda, Talking about it will not help me, I must 
'see Aagot; 1 must speak to Aagot. 
f Hagbart But you liave done that! You know it is you 
that love me, and not she. You know it is you that I 
: love, and not her. What more do you need? 
f Leonarda, I want time. I want hot to lose the self- 
; wntrol I have won for myself by years of renunciation 
Vand self-sacrifice, and was so proud of. But It won’t 
me when you speak to me. Your words possess me 
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in spite of myself. If there is any happiness on earth, 
it is to find one’s every thought faultlessly understood. 
But tliat happiness brings a pain with it—for me, at any 
rate. No, don’t answer! You are too strong for me; 
because I love you — love you as only one can who has 
never believed such joy could exist or could possibly come 
to her — and now the depths of my peace are troubled with 
the thought that it is treachery to my child. 

Hagbart. But 3'ou know that it is not! 

Leonarda, I don’t know. Let me have time to think! 
I am afraid, and my fear revives forgotten memories. 
More than that — I am afraid of the immensity of my love 
for you, afraid of dragging you with me into a whirlpool 
of disaster! — No, don’t answer! Bon't touch me! — 
Hagbart, do you love me? 

Hagbarl. Can you ask that? 

Leonarda, Tlicn help me! Go away! — Be generous. 
Let my heart know this triumph and see you in its 
glorious rays ! Other women do not need that, perhaps— 
but I need it — go ! 

Hagbart. Leonarda! 

Lea^da, Wait till you hear from me. It will not be 
long,^VhateATr happens, be patient — and remember, 
I love you! — No, don't say anything! I have neither 
courage nor strength for anything more. {Her voice smks 
to a whisper.) Go! {He tur^is to go.) Hagbart! {He 
stops ^ What you have said to me to-day lias given me 
the greatest hapipiness of my life. But your going away 
now without a word will be more to me than all you have 
said. {He goes out.) 

Leonarda {stands for sotne moments in a kind of ecstasy ^ 
moves ^ and stands still again. Suddenly she calls out): 
Aagot! 

Aagot {from without). Arc you there? 
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Leonarda. My dear child ! {Goes out, and comes in again 
with Aagot in her arms!) Did you walk? 

AagoU The whole way! {She is carrying her hat in her 
hand, appears hot and sunl?urnt, and bears evident signs of 
having made a long journey on foot. She takes off a knap- 
sack which she has been carrying on her back.) I washed in 
a brook to-day and used it as a looking-glass as well! 

Leonarda. Have you been walking all night? 

Aagot. No; I slept for a little while at Opsal, but I was 
out by sunris«;. It was lovely ! 

Leofuirda. And I have just been arranging to send and 
fetch you. 

Aagot. JReally? Well, they can fetch my things. I 
could not wait any longer. 

Leonarda. Von look so well. 

Aagot. Oh, that is because 1 am so sunburnt. 

Leonarda. You are feeling all right again, thoii—now? 

Aagot, S[)lcndid, aunt! All that is over, now.— -I have 
had a lctt(T from grandmother. 

Leonarda. Was that letter from her that I sent on to 
you ? I could not make; out wliom it was from. 

Aagot. Yes, it was from her. Here it is. You must 
hear it. 

Leonarda, Yes. 

Aagot {reads). My dear child. I have not written a 
letter for many years, so T do not know what this will be 
like. But Hagbart is away, so I must tell you myself. 
Do not be distressed any longer. As soon as you are 
married, I will come and live with you.*' Isn’t that 
glorious, aunt? {She is trembling with happiness, and 
throws her arms round Leonarda's neck!) 

iMnarda. But — 

Aagot. Birt what? There is no more “ but ** about it, 
don’t you sec! It is on your account. 
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Leofwrda, On my account? Yesj but — what aboijt'! 
you? How do you stand — with Hagbart? 

Aagot. Oh, that? — ^Well, I will tell you the whole story! 

I can do that now. — Oh, don’t take it all so seriously, 
aunt ! It really is nothing. But let us sit down. (Brings 
forward a seat^ as she speaks.) I really feel as if I wanted 
to sit down for a little while, too! — ^Well, you see, it came 
upon me like an unexpected attack — a blow from behind, 
as it were. Now, my dear aunt, don't look so troubled. 
It is all over now. As a matter of fact, the beginning of 
it all was a play 1 saw. 

Leonarda. A play? 

Aagot. We saw it together once, you and I, do you 
remember? Scribe’s Bataille de Dames. 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Aagot And I remember thinking and saying to you: 
That fellow Henri, in the play, was a stupid fellow. He 
had the choice between a strong-natured, handsome, 
spirited woman, who was ready to give her life for him, 
and a child who was really a stupid little thing-— for she 
was, it is no use denying it, aunt— and he chose the 
insignificant little person. No, I would rather sit down 
here; I can rest better so. Ah, that is good ! And now 
you mustn’t look me in the face oftener than I want to 
let you, because you take it too dreadfully solemnly, and 
I am going to tell you something foolish now. — All of a 
sudden it flashed across my mind: Good heavens! the 

woman was , and the little hussy with the curly hair 

was , and he? But Ils^bart is a man of some sense; 

he had chosen otherwise! And I did not know; but 1 
realised at the same time that almost from the first day 
Hagbart used always to talk to you, and only to you, and 
hardly at all to me except to talk about you. I g<jt so 
miserable about it that I felt as if some one had put a knife 
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into my heart ; and from that moment — I am so ashamed 
of it now — I had no more peace. I carried an aching pain 
in my heart nigiit and day, and I thought my heart itself 
wruld break men^ly to sec him speak to you or you to 
him. I am :ishaine«l of myself; because what was more 
natural than that he sliuuld never be tired of talking to 
you? t never should, myself! 

Leonarda. But still I don’t see — 1 don’t understand 
ycL — 

AagoL Wait a bit! Oh, don’t look so anxiously at me! 
It is all over now, you know. 

Leonarda. What is all over? 

Aaffit. Bless my soul, wait! Aunt, dear, you are more 
impatient than I am myself! I do not want you to lliink 
me worse than I am, so I must first tell you how I fought 
with myself, 1 lay and cried all night, because I could 
not Ulk to you about it, and i.' the daytime I forced 
mysolf to seem merry and lively and happy. And then, 
aunt, one day I said to myself quite honestly ; Why should 
5 'ou feel aggrieved at his loving her more than you ? What 
are you, compared with her? And how splendid it would 
be, I thought, lor my dear aunt to find some one she could 
truly love, and that it sliuuld be I that had brought them 
together I 

Leonarda. 'I’hat was splendid of you, Aagol! 

Aa^ot. Ves, hue now I mustn’t make myself out better 
than I am, cither. Because I did not always manage to 
look at it that way; very often something very like a sob 
kejit rising in ray throat. But then 1 used to tallc to 
myself seriously, and say; Even suppo.sing it is your own 
happiness you are giving up for her sake, is that too much 
for you to do for her ? No, a thousand times no ! Aiid 
even supposing he does not love you any more, ought you 
not Uj be able to conquer your own feelings? Surely it 

G 
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would be cowardly not to be able to do that! Think 
more of him, if he does not love you! 

Leonarda, Aagot, I cannot tell you how 1 admire yOti^ ' : 
and love you, and how proud 1 am of you ! , : 

AagoU Oh, aunt, I never realised as 1 did then what you; » 
have been to me I I knew that if I were Capable of any^! 
great deed, anything really good or really 6ne, it was you»" 
that had planted the impulse in me. And then I sought : 
every opportunity to bring this about; I wanted to take', 
ever so humble a part in it, but without your hearing aV 
word or a sigh from me. Besides, I had you always before, ’i 
me as an example; because I knew that you would hav6'' 

' done it for me — indeed that you had already done as v* 
much. Your example was like a shining beacon to me, 
aunt! 

Leonarda. Aagot! 

Aagot But you don*t seem to be as ha|>py about it as\ 
I am! Don’t you understand yet how it all happened? 

Leonarda. Yes, but — about the result of it? 

Aagot. Dearest, you know all abK)ut that! — No, it is * 
true, you don’t! I must not forget to tell you that;" 
otherwise you won’t be able to understand w^hy I bcliaved ' 
so stupidly at the Bishop’s* 

Leonardo. No. » 

Aagot. Well, you see, when I was full of this splendid ; 
determination to sacrifice myself so as to make you happy^ ' 
I used to feci a regular fuiy come over me because Hagbart^ 
noticed no change in me — or, to be more correct, did not*.^ 
understand it in the least. He used to go about as if h^ ' 
were in a dream. Isn’t it extraordinary how one thing;.; 
leads to another? My feeling was stronger than I luidV' 
any idea, of; because when the Bishop wanted to slighifei 
you — and that was like a stab from behind, 
absolutely lost my head with Hagbart because of 
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;^v]ng prevented that^ instead of going about dreaming^ 
don't know— but — ^well, you saw yourself what hap- 
t^pened. I blurted out the first thing that came into my 
' head and was abominably rude; you were angry; then 
■ we made friends again and I went away — and then, aunt — 
Leonarda. And then—? 

Aagot. Then I thought it all over! All the beautiful 
things you said to me about him, as we were going home, 
rcame back to me more and more forcibly. I saw you as 
had always known you, noble and gentle. — It was so 
..wonderful up there, too ! The air, the clearness, the sense 
of space! And the lake, almost always calm, because it 
' was so sheltered ! And the wonderful stillness, especially 
in the evening!— And so it healed, just as a wound heals.. 

. Leonarda. What healed? 

Adgoi. Thf pain in my heart, aunt. All the difficulties 
.vanished. I know Hagbart to be what you said— noble 
and true. And you too, aunt ! You would neither of you 
have wished to give me a moment’s pain, even uncon- 
' Sciously, I knew. It was so good to realise that! It was 
so restful, that often white I was thinking of it, I went to 
sleep where I sat — I was so happy ! — ^Ah, how I love him ! 
And then came grandmother's letter — . 

Hans comes in, but does not see Aagot ai first, 

Hans. Then I am to fetch Miss Aagot— why, there 
aheisl 

Aagot {getting up). You quite frightened me, Hans! 

' Hans. Welcome back, miss! 

Aagot. Tliank you.' 

.. Bans. Well, you have saved me a journey, miss, I 
'mippose? ^ 

' Aagot. Y es. But some one must go and fetch my things^ 
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Hans, Of course, miss. — ^But what is the matter with 
the mistress ? 

AagoL Aunt !-— Heavens, what is the matter.? 

Hans, The mistress has not looked well lately. 

Aagot. Hasn’t she? Aunt, dear! Sliall I — ? Would 
you like to — ? Aunt! 

Hans. Shall I fetch some one to — 

Leomrda. No, no! — But you, AagoL — will you — . Oh, 
my God ! — Will you run in — and get — 

Aagoi, Your bottle of drops? 

Leonarda, Yes. (AAGorrnnsout.) Hans, go as quickly 
as you can to the GeneraFs — ask him tu come here! At 
once ! 

Hans, Yes, ma*am. 

Leonarda, Hans! 

Hans. Yos, ma’am. 

Leonarda, Go on horseback. You may not find the 
General at home — and have to go elsewhere after him. 

//a«5. Yes, ma’arn. (Goes oiit, A xcot re-enters,) 

Aagot, Here it is, aunt! 

Leonarda, Thank you. It is over now. 

Aagot, But what was it, aunt? 

Leonarda, It was sometljuig, dear — something that 
comes over one sometimes at the change of tlie year. 


Curtain. 

(The interval between this act and the next should he very 
short,) 
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(Scene. — A room in the Bishop’s house, the same evening. 
The lights are lit. The Bishop co7n€S in with Leo- 
nard a. who is in travelling dress, with a shawl over her 
arm and a bag in her hand. The Bishop makes a 
nwvcmeni as though to relie7te her of them hut she puts 
ilmn down henelf.) 

Leonardo. Your lordship mast excuse me for troubling 
you so Jalc as this; but the reason of it is stanething over 
wluch I have no control. — Ls your nephew Ijcre? 

Dishop. Noj but 1 e^pcT-t him. He has been here twice 
this ciflernoon already to see me, but I was out. 

Lfonarda. i will make haste then, and clo what I have 
to do bf'fore he comes. 

Bishop, Shall T give instructions that wc are to be told 
when he comes in? 

lfonarda. If you please. 

Bishop {ringing the lh!i\ tirandmothcr says that as 
.soon as he came back to-day, he went at once to see 
you. 

Leonardo, Yes. 


Iinicr a Maid. 

Bishop {to the Maid). Be so good as to let me know when 
Mr. Hagbart comes in. {Exit Maid.) 

Leonardo. Has he had a talk with his grandmother? 
Bishop, Yes. 

Leonardo. After he — ? {Checks herself.) 

lOl 
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Bishop, After he liad bccii to see you. 

Leonarda. Did he tell her anylhuig? 

Bishop. He was very much agitated, apparently. I 
did not ask grandmother any further questions; I can 
imagine what passed between them. — Has he spoken to 
you? 

Leonarda. Yes, 

Bishop. And you, Mrs. Falk? 

Leonarda. I — ? Well, I am here. 

Bishop. Going on a journey, if I am not mistaken ? 

Leonarda. Going on a journey. Things are turning out 
as you wished after all, my lord. 

Bishop. And he is to know no tiling about it? 

Leonarda. No one — except the person who will ac- 
company me. 1 am sailing for England by to-night’s 
boat. 

Bishop {looking al his watch). You haven’t much time, 
then. 

Leonarda. 1 only want to entrust to your lordship a deed 
of gift of my property here. 

Bishop. In favour of your niece? 

Leonarda, Yes, for Aagot. She shall have ever - 
thing. 

Bishop. But last time, Mrs. Falk, you said — 

Leonarda. Oh, I have enough for my journey. Later 
on I shall want nothing; I can provide for myself. 

Bishop, But what atxiut Aagot? Will you not w'ait 
until she comes home? 

Leonarda. She came home to-day. She is resting now. 
But 1 liavc sent back my carriage to liring her here 
immediately. I want to ask you to take her in — I 
know no one else — and to comfort her — 

Bishop. Indeed I will, Mrs. Falk. I understand what 
this must cost you. 
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Leonarda, And will you try — to — to bring those two 
together again ? 

Bishop, but they don’t lov'’e each other! 

J.eonanIa Aagot loves him. And— as they both love 
rno-iny idea was that when I am gone^ and they know 
tlut it wn^’. my wish, the love they both have for me 
may bring them together again. I hope so — they are 
both rV) yoof.ig, 

jf\ 1 will do nil I can. 

J .^lourvtUi. ’I'^iank you. And 1 want to make bold to 
W t you to let gi Jindniolhcr go and live in th'* fiaiiiLry with 
I. -"Of let Aagot conic and live here, whicliever they 
' pr*/l'er In w^ould divert Aagot's mind if she liad the care 
^ O 7y^r::i;jd7tiolhcr; and she is very fond of her. 

And grandmother of her. 

And wherever the grandmother is, Hag- 
4< iisjvi'u Very likely the old lady would help 



i think youT idea is an excellent one; and I 
V-k j.h,a YOU have had time and strength to think 


manner. 

' ih Is grandmother still up? 

lUshep Yes: i have just come from her room. Hag- 
bar i ha^ excited her; .she can stand so little. 

Lnmarda, Then I' 4?xj#cc.t I had better not go and bid 
her good-by>;. .1 should have liked to, otherwise. 

Bishop, I don't *hink 1 ought to allow it. 

Lfonarda. Tlien phrase say good-bye to her from me— 
and thank lier. 

. Bishop, I wdll. 

Leonarda. And ask her— to help — 

Bishop. I w'ill do everything I possibly can. 

Txonaria. And your lordship must forgive me for all the 
upset I liave caused here. I did not intend it. 
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Bishop, I am only sorry that I did not know you 
sooner. Many things might have been dificrent. 

Leonarda, We won’t talk about that now. 

Enter Maid. 

Maid, I was asked to bring you this card, ma’am. 

Leonarda, Thank you. Is the General in the 

Maid. Yes. 

Bishop. General Rosen — ^licrc? 

Leonarda. I took the liberty of asking lum to call for 
me here when the boat was signalled. 

Bishop. Ask the General to come in. (AxzVMaid.) Then 
it is General Rosen that is to — . (Checks himself.) 

Leonardo (searching in her bag). — that is to accompany 
me? He is my husband. 

Bishop. The husband you divorced. 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Bishop. I see I have done you a great injiisliee, Mrs. 
Falk. 

Leonarda. Yes. (General Rosen comes in, dressed in 
a smart travelling suit and looking very sprun .) 

General Rosen. I beg your lordship's pardon — but, 
time in up. — Mrs, Kalk, ih this yours? (Gives her a 
letter.) 

Leonarda. Yes. — \Vhen Aagot comes, will your lordship 
give her this? — ^and help her? 

Bishop. I will, Mrs. Falk. God blc.ss you ! 

Enter Maid. 

Maid. Mr. HagbarL has just come in. 

Leonarda. Good-bye 1 — Say good-bye to — 

Bishop (taking her hand). What you arc doing is more 
than any one of us could have done. 
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Leonarda. It all depends on how deeply one loves. — 
Thank you , and good-bye ! 

Bishop, Good-bye ! (General Rosen offers T^eonarda 
his arm. She takes it, and they go out. The Bishop follows 
them. Hagbart comes in from the right, looks round in 
astonishment, then goes ioumds the hack of the room and 
meets the Bishop in the doonvay.) 

Bishop. Is that you? {Both come fonoard wilhout 
speakbi^.) 

Haghart {in a low voice, hut evidently under the inf u cnee 
of great emotion), I can tell by your voice — and your face 
— that you know about it. 

Bishop, You mean that you think I have had a talk 
with grandmother? 

Jlagbart. Vcs. 

Bishop, Vv'ell, T have. She told me nothing definite, 
but I sec how things stand. I saw tliat sooner than you 
did yourself, you know. 

flaghart. That is true. The fight Ls over now, as far as 
I am concerned. 

Bishop. Scarcely that, Hagbart. 

JIaghart, Oh, you won’t admit it, I know. But I call it 
the nio.st decisive victory of my life. I love Mrs. Falk — 
and she loves me. 

Bishop, If you were not in such an excited con- 
dition — 

Hagbart, It is not excitement, it is happiness. But 
here, with you — oh, 1 have not conic to ask for your 
blessing; we must do without that! But I have come to 
tell you the fact, because it w'as my duty to do so. — Does 
it grieve you so much? 

Bishop, Yes. 

Hagbart, Uncle, I feel hurt at tliat. 

Bishop, My boy — 1 
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ffagbart. I feel hurt both on her account and oti xoy i 
own. It shows tliat you know neither of us. 

Bishop. Let us sit down and talk quietly, Hagbart. 4 

HagharU I must ask you to make no attempt to persuade", 
me to alter my decision. 

Bishop. Make, your mind easy on that score. Yourv 
feelings do you honour — ^and I know now that she is ' 
worthy of them. 

Hagbart. Wlmt — do you say that? {They sit down) 

Bishop. My dear Hagbart, let me tell you this at once; / 
1 have gone tlrrough an experience, too, since the last ' 
time we met. And it has taught me that I had no right 
to treat Mrs. Fallc as I did. 

Hagbart. Is it possible? 

Bishop. I judged her both too quickly and too harshly. / 
That is one of our besetting sins. And I have paid too .. 
much heed to the opinion of others, and too little to the- , 
charity that should give us courage to do good. She, whom 
1 despfeed, has taught me that. 

Hagbart. You do not know how grateful and how happy 
you have made me by saying that I 

Bishop. I.have something more to say. At the time 
we held that unjust opinion of her, misled you — ^for 
you relied on our opinion then — ^until you ended by/ 
sharing our view.*? and being even more vehement in the.' 
matter than we, as young people will. That created a. 
reaction in you, which in the end led to love. If that love:/ 
h^ been a sin, we should have been to blame for it. . r << 

Hagbart. Is it a sin, then? 

Bishop. No. But when you felt that we were inclined 
to look upon it in that light, that very fact stirred up yoiir 
sense of justice and increase^ your love. You have 
noble heart! • ! 

Hagbart. Ah, how I shall love you after this, uncle! ‘ 
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Bishop, And that is why I wanted you to sit down here 
just now, Haglwt — to beg your pardon — and hers. And 
';my congregation's, too. It is my duty to guide them, but 
I was lint willing to trust them enough. 'By far the 
.greater number among them are good people; they 
would have followed me if 1 had had the courage to go 
forward. 

Hagbarl. Uncle, I admire and revere you more than I 
have ever done before — more than any one has ever done! 

Bishop {geiling up). My dear boy! 

Hagbart {throwing hiniselfitUo his arms). Uncle ! 

Bishop. Is your love strong enough to bear — 

Hagbart. Anything 1 

Bishop, Because sometimes love is given to us to teach 
us self-sacrifice. 

The Grandmother comes in. 

Grandmother, I heard Hagbart’s voice. 

Hagbart, Grandmother! {He and the Bishop go to help 
her,) Grandmother! You don’t know how happy I am! 
{Takes her by the arm.) 

Grandmother, Is that true? 

Bishop {taking her other arm). You should not walk 
about without help. 

Grandmother, I heard Hagbart’s voice. He was talking 
BO loud, that I thought sometliiiig had happened. 

Hagbart. So it ha,s — something good ! Uncle consents ! 
:He is splendid 1 He has made everything all right again, 
•and. better than ever! Oh, grandmother, I wish you were 
■not so old 1 I feel as if I should like to take you up in my 
arms and dance you round the room. 

{' Grandmother. You mustn’t do that, my dear* {They 
pni her into her chair,) Now! What is your last bit of 
.news? 
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Hagbart, My last bit of news? I liavc no fresh news! 
There is nothing more to tell! 

Bishop. Yes, Hagbart, there is. 

Hagbart. Why do you say tliat so seriously?— -You look 
so serious — and seem agitated! Uncle! (The noise of 
wheels is heard outside.) 

Bishop. Wait a little, my dear boy. Wait a little! 
{Goes out by the door at the bach.) 

Hagbart. Grandmother, what can it be? 

Grandmother. I don’t know. — But happiness is often so 
brief. 

Hagbart. Happiness so brief? What do you mean? — 
Good God, grandmother, don't torture me! 

Grandmother. I assure you, I know nothing about it — 
only — 

Hagbart. Only — what? 

Grandmother. While your uncle was with me, Mrs. Falk 
was announced. 

Hagbart. Mrs. Falk? Has she been here? Just 
now? 

Grandmother. Yes, just now. 

Hagbart. Then something must have happened! Per- 
haps it was she that uncle — . {Rushes to the dour, which 
opens, and the Bishop cotnes in with Aagot on his arm, 
followed by Cornelia.) Aagot! 

Aagot. Hagl>a;t! — {Anxiously.) 1$ aunt not here! 

Cornelia. What, grandmother here! {Goes to her.) 

Bishop. My dear Aagot, your aunt entrusted this letter 
to me to give to you. 

Hagbart. A letter-—? 

Grandmother. Wliat is the matter ? Let me sec 1 (Cor- 
nelia moves her chair nearer to the others.) 

Hagbart. Read it aloud, Aagot! 

Aagot {reads). “ My darling. When you receive this 
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letter I shall have— gone away. I love the man you — 
{With a cry^ she falls swooning. The Brsnop catches her 
iu his arms.) 

Grandmother . She has gone away? 

Cornelia. She loves the man you — ? Good God, look 
at Ilagbart! 

Bishop. Cornelia! {She goes io him, and they lay Aaciot 
Ofi the couch. CoRNJiUA stays beside her. The llisiiop 
turns to H<\GU\Rr.) Ilagbart! thruws htmsdf 

into his arms.) Courage! Courage, my boy* 

Grandtnoiher {getting up). It is like going back to the 
days ol great emotions ! 

The Curtain falls slowly. 
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ACT I 

{Scene. — /! room in Rirs’ house. An open door a I the 
hack leads into a park and fives' a glimpse of the rta 
beyond. W holms on each side of the door. Doors 
also in the right and Left walls. Beyond the door on the 
right is a piano ; opposite to the piano a cupboard. In 
the foreground., to the right and hfiy ttvo couches with 
small table.s in front of them. Easy-clnnrs and smailer 
chairs featured about. Mrs. J^iis is sitting on the 
couch to the left, and Dr. in a chair in the 

centre of the room. He is wearing a straw hat pushed 
on U) the hack of his head, and has a large handkerchief 
slmad over his knees. Ife is sitting with his arms 
folded j leaning upon his stick.) 

Airs. Riis. A penny for your thoughts! 

Nordan. What was it you were asking me about? 

Mrs. Riis. About timt matter of Mrs. North, of course. 

Nordan, That matter of Mrs. North? Well, I was 
talking to Christenson about it just now. Pic has advanced 
the money and is going to try and get the bank to suspend 
proceedings. I have told you that already. What else 
do you want to know ? 

Airs, Riis. I want to know how much gossip there is 
about it, my dear friend. 

Nordan, Oh, men don’t gossip about each other’s affairs. 
— By the way, isn’t our friend in there {nodding tmoards 

111 w 
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Ou door on the right) going to be told about it? This seem^^ 
a good opportunity. 

Mrs, Riis. Let us wait, 

Nordan. Because Christensen will have to be repaid, 
you know. I told him he would be. ’ ' i 

Mrs, Riis, Naturally. What else would you suppose? *’ 

Nordan {getting up). Well, I am going away lor niy.:;» 
holidays, so Christensen must look after it now. — ^Was it^'J 
a very grand party yesterday? 

Mrs. Riis. There was not much display. 

Nordan. No, the Clu’istensens’ parlies are never very ] 
luxurious. But I suppose there were a lot of people? . 

Mrs. Riis. I Imve never seen so many at a private./ 
entertaiimient. 

Nordan. Is Svava up? ; 

Mrs, Riis. She is out bathing. i. 

Nordan. Already? Did you come home early, then? 

Mrs. Riis. At about twelve, I think. Svava wanted to 
come home. My husband was late, 1 think. 

Nordan. The card tables. She looked radiant, 1 « 
suppose, eh? 

Mrs. Riis. Why didn't you come? 

Nordan. I never go to betrothal parties, and I never* 
go to weddings — ^never! I can't bear the sight of the,; 
poor victims in their veils and wreatlis. . 

Mrs. Riis. But, my dear doctor, you surely think — as 
we all do — that this will be a happy marriage? 

Nordan. He is a fine lad. But, all the same— I liave" 
been taken in so often. — Oh, well! V?- 

Mrs. RHs, She was so happy, and is just as happy'- ": 
to-day. A.y 

Nordan. tt is a pity I shall not see her. Good^'by'^^^ 
Mrs, Riis. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Riis. Good-bye, doctor. Then you are ofi to-day ? }' 
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Nordan. Yes, 1 need a change of air. 

' Mrs. Riis. Quite so. Well, I hope you will enjoy your- 
self — and, many tlianks for what you have done! 

N Of dan. It is I ought to thank you, my dear lady! I 
' am vexed not to be able to say good-bye to Svava. {Goes 
out. Mrs. Kus takes up a magazine from the table on the 
left and settles lief self comfortably on a couch frofu which she 
can see into the park. During what follows she reads whefh 
, ever opportunity allmts. Riis comes in through the door 
on the right, in his shirt sleeves and struggling ito’th his 
collar.) 

Riis. Good morning I Was that Nordan that went out 
just now ? 

Mrs. Riis. Yes. (Riis crosses the room, then turns hack 
and disappears through ike door on the right. Ue vomes 
back again immediately and goes through the same pro- 
ceeding, all the time busy with his coVar.) Gan I help you 
at all.? 

Riis, No — thanks all the same! These new-fangled 
shirts are troublesome things. I bought some in Paris. 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, I believe you have bought a whole 
dozen. 

Riis. A dozen and a half. {Goes into his room, comes 
out again in apparently the same difficulties, and walks about 
, as before.) As a matter of fact I am wondering about 
something. 

Mrs. Riis. It must be something complicated. 

Riis. It is — it is. No doubt of it! — ^I'his collar is the 
very — Ah, at last! {Goes into his room afid comes out 
again, this time with his necktie in his hand.) I have been 
wondering— wondering— what our dear girl's cliaracter is 
'.made up of.? 

Afw, What it is made up of? 
r Riis. Yes — what characteristics she gets from you and 
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what from me, and so forth. Tn wliat respects, that is to 
say, she takes after your family, and in what respects 
after mine, and so forth. Svava is a remarkable girl. 

Mrs, Rits. She is that. 

Riis. She is neither altogether you nor altogether me; 
nor is she exactly a compound of us both. 

Mrs. Riis. Svava is something more tluin that. 

Riis. A considerable deal more than that, too. {Dis- 
appears again ; then comes out with his coal on, brushing 
himself^ What did you say? 

Mrs. Riis. I did not speak. — rather think iu is my 
mother that Svava is most like. 

Riis. I should think so! Svava, with her quiet, 
pleasant ways ! What a thing to say 1 

Mrs. Riis. Svava can be passionate enough. 

Riis. ?A ava never forgets her manners as your mother 
did. 

Mrs. Riis. You never understood mother. Still, no 
doubt they are unlike in a great many things. 

Riis. Absolutely! — Can you sec now how right I was 
in chattering to her in various languages from the bf.'gin- 
ning, even when she was quite tiny? Can you see tliat 
now? You were opposed to my doing it. 

Mrs. Riis. I was opposed to your perpetually j)laguing 
the child, and also to the endless jumping from one tlnng 
to another. 

Riis, But look at the result, my dear! I^ok at the 
result! {Begins to hum a tufie.) 

Mrs, Riis. You arc surely never going to pretend that 
it is the languages that liave made her wliat she is? 

Riis {as he disappears). No, not the languages; but — 
{His voice is heard from within his room) — the languages 
have done a w^ondcrlul loti She has savoir vivre — what? 
{Comes out again.) 
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Mrs, Riis. 1 am sure that is not what Svava is most 
admired for. 

Riis, No, no. On the boat, a man asked me if I were 
related to the Miss Riis who had founded the Kinder- 
gartens in the town. I said I liad the honour to be her 
father. You should have seen his face! 1 nearly had 
a fit. 

Mrs. Riis, Yes, the Kindergartens have been a gi'cat 
success from the very first. 

Riis, And they are responsible for her getting engaged, 
too— -aren’t they ? What } 

Mrs. Riis. You must ask her. 

Riis. You liave never even noticed my new suit. 

Mrs, Riis. Indeed 1 havc. 

Riis, I (lidn^t hoar as much as the tiniest cry of admira- 
tion from you. J^ook at the harmony of it all! — the 
scheme of cokair, even down to the shoes 1 — what? And 
the handkerriiicf, tuo! 

Mrs, Riis. Ilow old are you, dear? 

Riis. Hold your tongue 1 — ^*Vnyway, how old do you 
think people take me to be? 

Mrs. Riis. Forty, of course. 

Riis. “ 01 course ” ? I don’t sec Lliat it is so obvious. — 
This suit is a kind of Bridal Symphony, composed at 
Cologne whon T got the telegram telling me ot Svava's 
engagement. Just thinJv of it! At Cologne- -not ten 
hours’ journey from Varis! Tint I could not wait ten 
hours; T had ri.sen too much in my own estimation in view 
of my approaching relationship with the richest family 
in the country. 

Mrs. Riis. Is that suit all you have to show for it, then? 

Riis, Wlu’t a question! Just you w'ait till I have got 
my luggage through the custom-house 1 

Mrs. Riis. Wc shall be quite out of it, I suppose? 
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Riis, You out of it! When a very lucky daddy finds \ 
himself in Paris at a most tremendous moment — 

Mrs. Riis. And what did you think of the party yester- . 
day? 

Riis. I was quite delighted with the boat for being late, 
so that 1 was landed in the middle of a fete champitre as it 
by magic. And naturally one had a tremendous welcome, . 
as the party was in honour of one’s own only daughter! 

Mrs. Riis. WTiat time did you come in last night? 

Riis. Don't you understand that we had to play cards 
yesterday, too? I could not get out of it; I had to make 
a fourth with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — that is to say, 
with our host, a cabinet minister, and old Hoik. It was 
a tremendous honour to lose one’s money to grand folk 
like that. Because I always lose, you know. — I came 
home about three o'clock, I should think. — What is that 
you are reading? 

Mrs. Riis. The Fortnightly. 

Riis. Hjis there been anytlung good in it while I have 
been away? {Begins to hum a tune.) 

Mrs. Riis. Y es — there is an ar I icie here on heredity that 
you must read. It has some reference to what we began 
to tallc about. 

Riis. Do you know^ this tune?p|(S&c-y over to the piano ^ 
It is all the rage noiv. I heard it all over Germany. 
{Begins to play and singf but breaks off suddenly.) I will 
go and fetch the music, while I think of it 1 {Goes into his 
, foam and comes out again with the music. Sits, down and 
begins to play and sing again. Svava comes in by the^ 
door on the left. Riis stops when he sees her, and jumps up.) 
•Good morning, ray child 1 Good morning 1 I have hardly 
had a chance to say a word to you yet. At the party 
every one took you away from me ! {Kisses her,jind corhes , . 
forward with her) 
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y Svava, Why were you so long of coining back from 
/abroad? 

Riis. Why don’t people give one some warning when 
..they are going to get engaged? 

■ Svava, Because people don’t know anything about it 
themselveS; till it happens ! Good morning again^ mother.* 
{Kneels dmvn beside her,) 

Mrs. Riis. There is a delicious freshness about you, 
dear! Did you have a walk in the w'ood after your 
swim? 

Svava (getting up). Yes, and just as I got home a few 
minutes ago Alfred passed the house and called up to rne^ 
He is coming in directly, 

Riis. To tell you the truth — and one ought always to 
tell the truth— I had quite given up the hope of such 
happiness coming to our dear girl. 

Svava. I know” you liad. I had quite given it up 
myself. 

Riis. Until your fairy prince came? 

, Svava. Until my fairy prince came. And he took his 
time about it, too! 

Riis. You bad been waiting for him a long time, though 
—hadn’t you? 

Svava. Not a bit of it! I never once thought of liini, 

Riis. Now you are talking in riddles. 

Svava. Yes, it is a riddle to understand how two people, 
who have seen each other from childhood without e\*cn 
giving each other a thought, suddenly— 1 Because that 
was really how it liappened. It all dates from a certain 
moment— and then, all at once, he became quite another 
; in my eyes. 

y Riis, But in evefy one else’s, I suppose, he is the same 
to before?- 

SVava, I hope so! 
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Riis. He is more lively than he was, at any rate— in my 
eyes- 

Svava. Yes, I saw you laughing together Last night. 
What was it? 

Riis. Wc were discussing the best way o£ getting 
through the world. T gave him my three famous rules of 
life. 

Mrs. Riis and Svava {together). Already! 

Riis. They were a great success. Do you remember 
them, you bad girl? 

Svava, Rule number one : Never make a fool of yourself. 

Riis. Rule number two: Never be a burden to any 
one. 

Svava. Rule number three: Always be in the fashion. 
They are not very hard Lo remember, because they are 
neither obscure nor profound. 

Riis. But all the harder to put into practice I And that 
is a great virtue in all rules of life. — I congratulate you on 
your new morning frock. Under the circumstances it is 
really charming. 

Svava. “ Under the circum.stances ” means, I suppose, 
considering that you luivc had no hand in it. 

Riis. Yes, because I should never have chosen that 
trimming. }fowcvfc'r, the ** under the circumstances ’’ is 
not so bad. A good cut, too— -yes. Aha I just you wait 
till my portmanteau comes! 

Svava. Some surprises for us? 

Riis. Big ones! — By the way, I have something here, 
{Goes into kis room.) 

Svava. Do yon know, mother, he sconis to me more 
restless tlian e\'er. 

Mrs. Riis. That is happiness, dear. 

Svava. And yet father’s restlessness bias always some- 
thing a little sad about it. He is — . (Rns comes out of 
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his room again.) Do you know what I heard a cabinet 
minister say about you yesterday? 

Rits. A man of that stamp is sure to say something 
worth hearing. 

Svava. “ We all always look upon your father. Miss Riis, 
as our well-dressed man par excellence.*' 

Riis. Ahj a bien dit son excellence / But I can tell you 
something bettor than that. You are getting your father 
a knighthood. 

Svava. 1 am? 

Riis. Yes, who else? Of course the Government has 
once or twice made use of me to some small degree in 
connection with various commercial treaties: but now, as 
our great man’s brother-in-law, I am going to be made a 
Knight of Olaf ! 

Svava. I congratulate you. 

Riis. Well, when it rains on the parson it drips on the 
clerk, you know. 

Svava. You arc really most unexpectedly modest in 
your new position. 

Riis, Am I not ! —And now you shall see me as a modest 
showman of beautiful dresses — that is to say, of drawings 
of drosses — still more modest tlian the showman, from 
the latest play at the Fran^ais. 

Svava. Oh no, dad— not now'! 

Mrs. Riis. \Vc won't start on that till the afternoon. 

Riis. One would really think I were the only woman of 
the lot! However, as you please. You rule tJie world! 
Well, then, I liave another proposition to make, in two 
parts. Part one, that we sit down! 

Svava. We sit down! {She and her father sit.) 

Riis. And next, that you tell your newly-returned 
parent exactly how it aJl happened. All about that 

riddle/’ you know I 
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Svava, Oh, that! — You must excuse me; I cannot tell; 
you about that \ 

Rits. Not in all its sweet details, of course! Good,., 
havens, who would be so barbarous as to tisk such a thing ^ 
• in the first delicious month of an engagement 1 No, 1 only 
want you to tell us what was the primim mobile in the 
. matter. 

Svava, Oh, I understand. Yes, I will tell you that, 
because that really means teaching you to know Alfred’s 
true character. 

Riis. For instance — how did you come to speak to 
him? 

Svava, Well, that was those darling Kindergartens of 
ours — 

Riis, Ohol — darling Kindergartens, you mean? 

Svava, What, when there are over a hundred girls 
^there — ? 

Riis. Never mind about that! I suppose he came to 
bring a donation? 

Svava, Yes, he came several times with a donation— 

Rits, Aha 1 

Svava, And one day we were talking about luxury — . 
saying tliat it was better to use one’s time and money in 
our way, than to use them in luxurious living. 

Kits, But how do you define luxury? 

Svava, We did not discuss that at all. But I saw that ; 
he considered luxury to be immoral. 

Luxur\Mmmofall 

Svava, Yes, I know tliat is not your opinion. But it is V’ 
mine. ; 

Rii$, Your mother’s, you mean, and your grand- 4 
mother's. 

Svava, Exactly; but mine too, if you don’tobjcct? . 

fiw. Noll! 
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Svava, I mentioned that little incident that happened 
wfo US when we were in America — do you remember? We 
. had gone to a temperance meetings and saw women drive 
up who were going to support the cause of abstinence^ and 
yet were — well, of course we did not know their circum- 
stances — but to judge from their appearance, with their 
, carriages and horses, their jewellery and dresses— especially 
their jewellery — they must have been worth, say — 

Xtis. Say many tliousands of dollars! No doubt 
.about it. 

V Svam. 'Fhere is no doubt about it. And don’t you 
' think that is really just as disgraceful debauchery, in its 
, own way, as drink is in its? 

fiiis. Oh, well — ! 

Svava, Vi “5^ you shrug your shoulders. Alfred did not 
do that. He told me of his own experiences- -in great 
s. cities. It was horrible! 

Sits. What was horrible? 

Sz/arja. The contrast between poverty and wealth— 
between the bitterest want and the most reckless luxury. 

• Oh — that! I thought, perhaps — . However, 

goon! 

- Svava. He did not sit looking quite indifferent and 
'.clean his nails. 

' ' Riis, I beg your pardon. 

Svava. Oh, please go on, dear! — No, he prophesied a 
•gte&t social revolution, and spoke so fervently about it— 
Iqind it was then that he told me w'hat his ideas about 
/wealtli were. It vras the greatest possible suri)rise to me 
;,Vand a new idea to me, too, to some extent. You should 
seen how handsome he looked ! 

\y^Siis. Handsome, did you say? 

Isn’t he handsome? I think so, at all events* ^ 
So does mother, I think? 
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Mrs. Riis {without looking up frotn her hook). And so 
does mother, 

Riis. Mothers always fall in love with their daughters’ 
young men — but they fall out again when they become 
their mothers-in-law ! 

Svava. Is that your experience? 

Riis. That is my experience. So Alfred Christensen 
has blossomcxi into a beauty? Well, we must consider 
that settled. 

Svava. He stood there so sure of hims(‘lf, and looking 
so honest and clean — ^for that is an essential thing, you 
know. 

Riis. Wliat exactly do you mean by “ clean,” my 
dear? 

Svava. I mean just what the word means. 

Riis. Exactly — but I want to know what meaning you 
attach to the word. 

Svava. Well — the raeiining that I hope any one would 
attach to it if they used the word of me. 

Riis. Do you attach the same meaning to it if it is used 
of a man, as you would if it were used of a girl ? 

Svava. Yes, of course. 

Riis. And do you suppose that Christensen's son — 

Svava {getting up). Fatlier, you are insulting me! 

Riis. How can the fact of his being his lather’s son be 
an insult to you? 

Svava. In tliat respect he is not his father’KS son! I am 
not likely to make .any mistake in a thing of that sort! 

Mrs. Riis. I am just reading about inherited tendencies. 
It is not necessary to suppose that he has inherited all of 
his father’s. 

Riis. Oh, well — have it as you please! I am afraid of 
all these superhuman theories of yours. You will never 
get through the world with them. 
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Svava. Wliat do you mean? — ^ifotlicr, what does father 
mean? 

Mrs, Hits, I suppose he means that all men are alike. 
And one must allow that it is true. 

Svava. You do not really mean that? 

Riis. But why f,a‘t so excited about it?— Come and sit 
down! And, besides, how can you possibly tell? 

Svava. Tell? VVhiit? 

Riis. Well, in each individual casi^ — 

Svava. — whether the man I see standing' 1 ^ me or 
walkiiirj: past me is an unclean, distrusting beast— or a ma n ? 

Riis. Eu'ftera, etcetera! — You may make mistake's, my 
dear Svava? 

Svava. No— not any more than I should make a mistake 
about yon hither, wIkmi you begin to tease me with your 
horrid prinr ipltjs! Because, in spite of them, you are the 
chasU'St and most nTmed man T know. 

Mrs. Riis {laying down her hook). Are you going to keep 
that morning frock on, dear child? Won’t j'ou change 
your dress before Alfred comes? 

Svava. No, mother, 1 am not going to be put olf like 
that. — liy this time I have seen so many of my girl friends 
giving themselves trustfully to their “ fairy prince,” as 
they think, and waking in the arms of a beast. I shall 
not risk that! I shall not make that mistake! 

Mrs. Riis. W'ell, as it is, there is 110 occasion for you 
to get heated about it. Alfred is a man of honour. 

Svava. lie is. But I have heard of one shocking 
experience after another. There was poor Ilelga, only a 
month ago! And I myself — can speak about it now, 
for I am happy now and feel secure — I can tell you now 
why I have been so long about it. For a long time I did 
not dare to trust myself; because I too have been on the 
brink of being deceived. 
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Riis and Mrs. Riis {together, starting up from their chairs%^^ 
You, Svava? / >/' 

Svaoa. I was quite young at the time. Like most youngf 
girls, I was looking for my ideal, and found it in a young;; 
vivacious man — I won’t describe him more accurately..*;, 
He had— oh, the noblest principles and the highest aims 
— the most complete contrast to you in that respect, "■ 
father! To say I loved lum, is much too mild; I wor- ■ 
shipped him. But I never can tell you wliat I discovered, ,, 
or bow I discovered it. It was the time when you all 
thought I liad — V. 

Mrs. Riis. — something wrong with your lungs? Is it.*’ 
possible, child? Was it then? 

Svava. Yes, it was then. — one could endure or/ 
forgive being deceived like that! ; 

Mrs. Riis. And you never said a word to mo? 

Svava. Only those who have made such a mistake asr| 
I did can understand the sliame one feels. — Well, it is all 
over now. But tliis much is certain, that no one w'ho has. ' 
had such an experience once will make the same mistake , j 
again. {Meanwhile Rns has gone into his room.) y 

Mrs. Riis. Perhaps it was a good thing for you, after j 


all? K- 

Svava. I am sure ir was. — ^Wcll, it is all done with now...^ 
But .it was not quite done with till I found Alfred. Wherev 
is father? 

Mr5. RiVs.^l^r father? Here he comes. -p 

Riis {comin^ui of his room, with his hat on, and drawing'll 
on his gloves). Look here, little girl! I must go and £ee|| 
what has happened to my luggage at the Customs. I 
go to the station and telegraph. You must have all.ybii^ 
things looking very nice, you know, because the King Js|^ 
coming here in a day or two— -.md so it- is worth 
Good-bye, then, my dear girll {Kisses her.) You 
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, us very happy — so very happy. It is true you have ■ 

; certain ideas that are not — . Well, never mind! Good- 
bye! {Goes out) 

Good-bye! 

Riis {drawing off Ms gloves). Did you notice the tune I 
, was playing when you came in? {Sits dawn at the piano,) 

,, I heard it e\'erywhere in Germany. {Begins to play arid 
sing, but stops short.) But, bless my soul, here is the 
music! You can play it and sing it for yourself. (Goes 
' out, humming the air,) 

Svava. He is delightful! There is really something 
so innocent about him. Did you notice him yesterday? 
He was simply coruscating. 

Mrs, Riis, You did not see yourself, my dear! 

Svava. Why? Was I sparkling, too? 

Mrs, Riis. Your father's daughter—absolutely ! 

Svava, Yt?s, it is no use denying, mother, that however 
great one’s happiness is, the friendliness of others increases 
it. I was thinking to-day over all the things that gave 
me so much happiness yesterday, and felt — oh, I caii*t tell 
you what I felt! {Nestles in her mother's arms,) 

Mrs. Riis. You are a very lucky girl! — Now I must go 
; and do my housekeeping. 

Svava. Shall 1 help you? 

Mrs. Riis. No, tliank you, dear. {They cross the room 
together.) 

Svava. Well, then, I will run through father’s song once 
■ or twice— and Alfred should be here directly. (Mrs. Riis 
gojfs out by the door on the lefU Svava sits down at the 
0fiano, Alfred comes in softly from the left, and bends 
her shoulder so that his face comes close to hers.) 

; Alfred. Good morning, darling! 

iS'fSvivoa {jumping up). Alfred! I did not hear the 

jfidOor!- 
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Alfred. Because you were playing. Something very 
pretty, tool 

Svava. T enjoyed myself so much yesterday! 

Alfred, I do not believe you have any idea what an 
impression you made! 

Svava. Just a suspicion. But you must not tallc about 
that, because it would be most improper for mt to 
confess it! 

Alfred. Every one was singing your praises to me, and to 
mother and father too. VVe arc all very happy at liome 
to-day. 

Svava. So we are here! — What is that you have got in 
your hand ? A letter ? 

Alfred. Yes, a letter. Your maid who o])ened the door 
gave it to me. Some one has been clever enough to count 
upon my coming here some lime this morning. 

Svava. You don’t think that was dillicult to guess? 

Alfred. Not i)articularly. It is from Julwarci Hansen. 

Svava. But you can take a short cut to his house through 
our park. {Points to the right!) 

Alfred. Yes, 1 know. And as he says it is urgent, and 
underlines the w^ord-- 

SjJava. — you can have mv key. Here it is. (Gives it 
to kirn.) 

Alfred. Thank you, dear, very much. 

Svava. Oh, it is only selfishness; wc shall have you 
back again all the sooner. 

Alfred. I will sUiy here till lunch time. 

Svava. You will stay here a great deal longer tlian that. 
Wc have a frightful lot to talk about — all about yesterday, 
and — 

Alfred. Of course we have! 

Svava. And lots of other things as well. 

Alfred. I have a most important question to ask you. 
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Svava. Have you? 

Alfred. Perhaps yon will find the answer by the time 
I como back. 

Svava. It can’t be so very difficult, then I 

Alfred. Indeed it is. But sometimes you have inspira- 
tions. 

Svava. What is it? 

. Ufred. Why did we two not find each other many years 
ago? 

Svava. because we were not ready for it, ■■‘F rnnrzc'. 

Alfred, flow do you know that? 

Svava. Because 1 know that at that time I was cpiite 
another girl IVom what I am now. 

Alfred. Bui there is a natural affinity between those 
that love one another. L am sure of it. And it was just 
as inucli the case at that time, surely? 

Svava. VVe do not feel the natural affinity as long as 
wc are developing on difierent linos. 

Alfred. Have we been doing that? And nevertheless 
wc- - 

Svava. Nevertheless we love one another. Our paths 
may i.)e as unlike as they please, if only they lead together 
in the end. 

Alfred. To the same way of thinking, you mean? 

Svava. Yes, to our being such comrades as we are 
now. 

Alfred, ouch true comrades? 

Svava. Such true comrades ! 

Alfred. Still, it is just at moments like this, when I hold 
you in my arms as I do now, that I ask myself over and 
over again why I di<J not do this long ago. 

Svava, Oh, T don’t think about that — not the lea.st bit! 
It is the safest place in the world — that is what I 
think! 

1 
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Alfred, Perhaps before this year it would not have! 
been so. 

Svava, What do you mean? 

Alfred, I mean — ^well^ I mean practically the same as 
you; that I have not always been the man 1 am now.— 
But I must hurry away. The letter says it is something 
urgent. {They cross ihe room together.) 

Smva. One minute won’t make any difference^ will it? 
— ^because there is something I must say to you first. 

Alfred {standing sHU), What is it? 

Svava, When 1 saw you standing amongst all the others 
yesterday, I felt for the first moment as if I did not know 
you. Some change seemed to have come over you — the 
effect of the others, perhaps — anyway you really were 
actually different. 

Alfred, Of course. People always are that, among 
strangers. When you came in with the ladies, it just 
seemed to me as if I liad never observed you carefully 
before. Besides, there are certain things one cannot 
know till one secs a person amongst others. It was the 
first time I realised how tall you are«-and your way of. 
bending just a tiny bit to one side when you bow to any 
one. And your colouring ! I had never properly seen — . 

Svava, Do be quiet, and let me get a word in ! 

Alfred, No, no! Here wc are, Wk in the room — and^ 
I be off now! 

Svava, Only just a moment. You interrupted me, you ' 
know! When 1 saw you standing there among the men,' 
for the first moment I felt just as if I did not know you. 
But at the same moment you caught sight of me and 
nodded. 1 don’t know wliat sort of a transformation 
came over us both; but 1 felt myself blushing as red aa, 
fire. And it was some time before I had the courage 
look at you again* ^ 
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. Alfred, Well^ do you know wliat happened to me? 
Every time any one came to dance with you, didn’t I envy 
him! Oh, not at all! — To tell you the truth, I cannot 
bear any one else to touch you, {Clasps her in his 
And I have not told you the best part of it yet, 

Svava. What is that? 

Alfred, That when I see you amongst other people, and 
catch — say— a glimpse of your arm, I think to myself: 
That arm has been round my neck and round no one else’s 
in the whole world! She is mine, mine, and no 

one elsc’sl— There, that is the best part of it all! — Look 
here, here we arc back again in the room! It is witch- 
craft! Now I must go, {Crosses the room,) Good-bye! 
{Lets her then catches hold of her again,) Why didn’t 
I find my happiness many years ago? — Good-bye! 

Sva!i}a, I think I will come with you. 

Alfred. Yes, do! 

Svava, No, I forgot — I must learn tliis song before 
father comes back. If I don’t learn it now, I expect you 
will take care I don’t do so to-day. {A ring is heard at 
the front door,) 

Alfred, Here is some one coming! Let me get away 
first. {Hurries out to the right, Svava stands waving her 
hand to him, then turns to the piano. The maid Margit 
enters,) 

Margit, A gentleman has called, miss, who wants to 
know if — 

Svava, A gentleman? Don’t you know who he is? 

Margit. No, miss, 

Svava. What is he like? 

Margit. He looks rather — 

iSvova. Ratlier suspicious? 

Margin No, far from it, miss — a very nice gentle- 
man. 
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Svava. Tell him my father is not at home; he has gone 
down to the station. 

Margit. I told him so, miss, but it is you he wants to 
see. 

Svava. Ask my mother to come in here! — Oli, no, why 
should she! Let him come in. (Margit shows in Koff, 
and out.) 

Hoff. Is it Miss Riis I hiivc the honour to — ? Yes, I 
see it is. My name is Hoff — Karl IlolT. I am a com- 
mercial trav(;ller — travel in iron. 

Svava. But what has that to do with me? 

Hoff'. Just this much, that if I had l^een an ordinary 
sUiy-at-homc man, a great many things would not liavc 
happened. 

Svava. What would not have happened? 

Hoff {taking a large pocket-hook out of his pocket, and 
extracting a letter from it). Will you condescend to read 
this? Or perhaps you would rather not? 

Svava. How can I tell? 

Hojf. Of course, you must first—- Allow me. {Gives 
her the letter.) 

Svava {reading. “To-night between ten and eleven; 
that is to say, if the booby has not come home, I love you 
so dearly! Put a light in the hali window.” 

Hoff. The boo])y ” is me. 

Svava. But I don't understand—? 

Hoff. Herr is another. 

Svava. “ 1 am full of remorse. Your cough frightens 
me; and now, when you are expecting — ” But what in 
tlic world has this to do with me? 

Hoff {after a moment's thought). What do you suppose? 

Svava. Is it some one you want me to help? 

Hoff. No, poor soul, she doesn’t need help any more. 
She is dead. 
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Svava. Dead? Was she your wife? 

Hoff, That’s it. She was my wife. I found these and 
some other thin.cjs in a little box. At the bottom were 
these notes -Ihcre are more of them — and some cotton 
wool on the top of them. On the top of that lay some 
earrini^s and things that had been her mother’s. And 
also (/) rod itciijf^ some bracelets) these bracelets, 'i'lu'y arc 
cerUiinly muc.h too costly to kive been her mother's. 

Svava, I suppose bhe died siifKlcnly, as she did 
not-— 

Tlojf. I cannot say. Consumptives never think they 
arc going to die. Anyway .slie w^as very delicate and 
weak. — May E sit down? 

Svava. Please do. Are there any children? 

Uojf [if t.r a moment's thon^it). 1 believe not. 

^'o^l believe, not? 1 asked because. [ thought 
you wanted our Society to help you. 'I'liis really is all 
very clistrcs.'^ful hj me. 

Ilqf)'. T thought it would bo— I thought as much. 
Besides, I am not rcJilly sure if T — . You cannot 
understand this, then? 

SiHwa. Nh), I cannot. 

Uiff. No, you cannot. — T have heard so much good 
spnkcii of you for many years. My wife u.sed to sing your 
pniiscs, too. 

Svava. Did .she know me? 

Jlojf. She was jMaren Tang — who used to be companion 
to — 

Svava. — to Mrs. Christen.scn, my future mother-in-law ? 
Was it she? She was such a well-bred, quiet w'oraan. 
Are you sure you are not mistiiken? One or tw'o notes, 
unsigned and undated — what? 

Jlqff. Did you not recognise the handwriting? 

Svava.. I? No. Besides, isn’t it a disguised hand? 
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Hoff. Yes^ but not much disguised. 

Svcoja. I presume you had some more definite errand 
with me? 

Hoff. Yes, I had — ^but I think I will let it alone. You 
do not understand an^'thing about this, I can see* 
Perhaps you think 1 am a little crazy ? 1 am not so su.'c 
you would not be right. 

Svava. But there was something you wanted to say 
to me? 

Hoff. Yes, there was. You see, these Kindergartens — 

Svava. Oh, so it was them, all the time? 

Hoff. No, it was not them. But they are responsible 
for my having for a long time thought very highly of you, 
Miss Riis. If you will excuse my saying so, I had never 
before seen fashionable young ladies trying to do anything 
useful— never. I am only a little broken-down tradesman, 
travelling for a firm — a worthless sort of chap in many 
ways, and one that very likely deserves what he has got 
— ^but anyway I wanted you to be spared. Indeed I 
thought it was my duty — absolutely my duty. But now, 
when I see you sitting there before int — well, now I only 
feel miserably unhappy. So I won’t trouble you at all. 
{Gets up.) Not at all, 

Svava. I really cannot understand — 

Hoff. Please don’t bjther about me! And please for- 
give my disturbing you. — ^No, you really must not give 
me another thought! Just imagine that I have not been 
here — that is all. {As he reaches the door, he meets Alfred 
coming in. As soon as he sees that Svava is watching them, 
he goes hurriedly out. Svava sees the meeting between the. 
two and gives a little scream, then rushes to meet Alfred;' . 
But a^ soon as she is face to face with him, she seems terrified: 
As he comes nearer to take her in his arms she cries out: 

“ Don’t touch me ! ” and hurries out by the door on the lefU 
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She is heard locking and bolting it on the inside. Then a 
violent outburst of weeping is heard, the sound being some* 
what deadened by the distance, but only for a few moments. 
Then the sound of sinking is heard outside, and a few 
seconds later Riis comes into the room. The curtain falls 
as he enters.) 



ACT II 


(Scene. — The same as in Act L Svava is lying on the 
couch to the right, resting her head on one hand and 
looking out tmoards the park. Tier mother is sitting 
beside her.) 

Mrs. Riis. Decisions as hasty as yours, Svava, arc not 
really decisions at all. There is always a great deal more 
to be taken into consideration than one realises at first. 
Take time to think it over! I believe he is a line 
fellow. Give him time to show it; don’t break it off 
immediately I 

Svava. Why do you keep on .saying that to me.? 

Mrs. Riis. Well, dear, you know I hnve never had the 
chance of saying anything to you till to-day. 

Svava. liut you keep harping on that one string. 

Mrs. Riis, ^V4lat note do you want me lo strike, 
then? 

Sva%ia. The note your dear good mother would have 
struck- -quite a different one altogether. 

Mrs. Riis. It is one thing to teach your child how to 
make a proper choice in life, but — 

Svava. But quite another thing to put into practice 
what you teach? 

Mrs. Riis. No; I was going to say that life itself is quite 
another thing. In daily life, and especially in married life, 
it is sometimes advisable to make allowances. 

Svava. Yes, on points that do not r jally matter. 

Mrs, Riis. Only on points that do not matter? 

136 
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Svava. Yes — personal peculiarities, and things like that, 
which after all arc only excrescences; but not on points 
that concorn one’s moral growtli. 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, on those points too. 

Svava. On those points too? — But isn't it just for the 
sake of our own solf-dcA'clopment that we marry? What 
el.se should we marry for? 

Mrs. Fits. Oh, yon will see! 

Svava. No, indeed I sliall not; because I do not intend 
to marry on such cfuidition.s. 

Mrs. Riis. You should have said that sooner. It is too 
ate now. 

Svava {sitting if/^riglt/). Too Lite.? If I had l)een married 
twenty years, I wouLl have done just the same! (f-iW 
tiozon ) 

Mrs. Riis. Heaven help you, then'. -You haven’t an 
ide«i, not the smallest idea, what a net you arc entangled 
in! But you will find it out, tls soon as you begin to 
struggle In earnesl. Or io you really want your father 
and me to tlirow away all that we have worked for here? — 
to begin all over again in a foreign country ? Because he 
has repeatedly said, during the last day or two, that he 
will not be mixed up in the scandal that would be the 
result of your breaking this off. He would go abroad, 
and 1 should have to go with him. Ah. you w'ince at tlie 
thought of that! — ^Think of all your friends, too. It is a 
serious matter to have been set on such an eminence ius 
you were at your betrothal party. It is like being lifted 
up liigh on a platform that others arc carrying on their 
shoulders; talce care you do not fall down from it! That 
is what you will do, if you offend their principles of right 
behaviour. 

Svava. Is. that sort of thing a principle of right be- 
haviour? 
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Mrs. Riis. I do not say that. But undoubtedly, one of 
their principles of right behaviour — and perhaps the most . 
important— is that all scandal must be avoided. No one ' 
relishes being disgraced, Svava — particularly the most," 
influential people in a place. And least of all, by a long 
way, do people relish their own child being disgraced. 

Svava (half raising herself). Good Lord ! is it Z that am 
disgracing him ? 

Mrs. Riis. No, of course, it is he himself — 

Svava. Very well, then! (SinJis down upon the couch 
again.) 

Mrs. Kits. But you will never get them to understand 
that. I assure you, you won’t. As long as what he has 
done is only whispered about in his family and amongst 
his intimate friends, they don’t consider him disgraced at 
all. There are too many that do jnst the same. It is 
only when the knowledge of it becomes common property, 
that they consider it a disgrace. And if it became known 
that there was a formal breach between you — the Christen- 
sens’ eldest son ignominioiisly refused because of his past 
life — they would consider it the most shocking scandal 
that could possibly overtake them! And wx should feel ' 
the effect of it, in particular. And so would those that 
are dependent on us —and they are not so few in number, 
as you know, because you have interested yourself in ' 
them, particularly in the children. You would have to 
give up all the interests you have made for yourself here— . 
because you would have to go with us. I am certain your ' 
father is in earnest about that. 

Svava. Oh I Oh! 

Mrs. Riis. I almost wish I could tell you why I am sa 
certain of that. But 1 cannot — at all events not nowi 
No, you must not tempt me to. — Here comes -your father;! ■ 
^ Only take time to reflect, Svava! No breaking of it 
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v' *. 

ho scandal! (Riis comes in from outside^ with an opened 
lelier in his hand) 

■ Riis, Oh, there you are! {Goes into his roomj lays down 
his hat and slick, and comes out again) You have taken 
no serious step yet, I hope — eh? 

■ Mrs, Riis. No, but — 

Riis, Very well. Now here is a letter from the Clhristen- 
■Sens. If you won’t receive either your fiance or his 
letters, you will have to put up with his family’s inter- 
ference. in the matter. Everything must com i to an end 
sooner or later. (Reads) “ My wife, my son and I will 
■do ourselves the honour of paying you a visit between 
eleven and twelve o’clock.” The only wonder is, that I 
have not had some such letter before this! I am ;:nrc 
they have bc.'m patient enough. 

Mrs, Riis. Well, we have got no farther to-day, either. 

Riis, What are you tliinking of, child? Can't you see 
what it must all lead to? You are a good-hearted girl, 
I know — 1 am sure you don’t want to ruin us all abso- 
lutely? I certainly consider, Svava, that you have acted 
quite severely enough now in this matter. They have 
'suffered a nasty shock to their self-confidence, both of 
'them; you may be quite sure of that. What more do 
you want? If you arc really determined to carry the 
matter farther — well — ^make your conditions! There is 
im doubt they will be agreed to. 

Svava. For shame! For shame! 

Riis (despairingly). What is the use of taking it in tins 
:wayl 

Mrs, Riis, What, indeed 1 You ought rather to try 
).and make things a bit easier, Svava. 
i\ . Riis, And you really might condescend, too, to consider 
t;yiho it is that you are throwing over— a member of one 
the richest families in the countr)^, and, I venture to 

- 
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say, one of the most honourable loo. I have never heard 
of anything so idiotic! Yes, I repeat — idiotic, idiotic! 
What if he have made a false step — or two — well, good 
heavens — 

Sravn. Yes, bring heaven into it, too! 

Rih\ Indeed I well may! There is good need. As I 
was saying, if he have made a false step, surely the poor 
fellow has lieen suflicicntly punished for it now. Resides, 
it is certainly our duty to be a little rea.sonal)lc with one 
another — it is a commandment, you know, that we are 
to be reasonable and forgiving. We must be forgiving! 
And more than that, we must help tlie erring — wc must 
raise up the fallen and set them in the right way. Yes, 
set them in the right way. You could do that so sjdtm- 
didly! It is c-xectly in your line. \"ou know very w'cll, 
my dear child, it is very seldom I talk about morals and 
that sort of thing. It doesn't sit well on me at all; I 
know that only too well. But on this occasion I cannot 
help it. Begin with forgivene.s.s, my child; l)egin with 
tliat! After all, can you contemplate living together with 
any one for any length of time witliout— without- -well, 
wdlliout that ? 

Svava, But there is no question of living with any one 
for any length of time, or of forgiveness — because I do not 
mean to have anything more to do with him. 

Riis. Really, this is beyond all bounds! Because he 
has dared to fall in love with some one before you — ? 

Smra. Some one? 

Riis, Well, if there was more than one, T am sure I 
know nothing about it. No, indeed I do not! Besides, 
the way people gossip and backbite is the very devil! 
But. as I was saying, because he dared to look at some one 
before he looked at you — before he ever thou^t of you — 
is that a reason for throwing him over for good and all? 
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How many would ever get married under those circum- 
stances, I should like to know ? Everybody confirms the 
opinion tliat he is an honourable, line young fellow, to 
whom the proiulest girl might confidently entrust herself 
— you Sfiid .so yourself, only a day or two ago! Do not 
deny it! And now lie is suddenly to be thrown over, 
because you arc not the first girl he has ever met ! Pride 
.should liavc some limits, remember! I have never heard 
of anything more preposterous, it you ask me. 

Mrs. Fits. Men are not like that. 

Riis. Anil what about girls? Arc they like that? I 
am quite sure they do not ask whether their jiancis have 
been married liclore -observe, I said " married.’’ You 
can imagine he has been married, Wt*!!, why not? That 
is what other girls do — you cannot deny it. I know you 
know it. You have been to dances; who are most in 
reoucsl Precisely those who liuve the reputation 

of being something of a Don Juan. They take the wind 
out of all the other fellows’ sails. V'ou have seen it 
yourself a hundred times. And it is not only at dances 
tliat this applies. Don’t you suppose they get married — 
and as a rule make the very best matches? 

Mrs. Riis. 'Jliat is true, 

Riis. Of course it is true. And as a rule they make 
the very be.st husbands, too 1 

Mrs. Riis. Km! 

Riis. Oh, indccil they do!^ — with some exceptions, of 
course, naturally. Ihe fact is, that marriage has an 
ennobling influence, and provides a beautiful vocation for 
a woman — die most beautiful vocation possible! 

Svava {who has got up), I can just manage to listen to 
such things from you — because I expected no better 
from you. 

Riis. Th^ you very much! 
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Svava {who has com forward). One would really think, 
that marriage were a sort of superior wash-house for 
men— 

Riis, Ha^ ha ! 

Svava, — ^and that men could come there and take a 
dip when they please — and in wliat state they please ! 

Riis, Oh, really—! 

Svava, I mean it! And it is flattering — very flattering 
— for me, as your daughter, to feel that you look upon, 
me as so peculiarly suited for the washerwoman’s post! 
None of tl\at for me, thank you! 

Riis, But this is — 

Svava, No, just listen to me for a little! I don’t think 
I have said too much, the last day or two. 

Riis, No, we have not been allowed to say a word to 
you, 

Svava, Look here, father. You have a fine supply of 
principles, for show purposes. 

Riis. For — ? 

Svava, I do not mean by that, that they are not your 
own. But you are so good and so hoiiourable, your whole 
life is so refined, that I do not attach the least importance 
to your principles. But to mother’s I do attach im- 
portance, for hers are what have formed mine. And now^ 
just who^Ni^t to act up to them, she deserts me. 

{together), Svava! 

Smca/It is mother I am angry withl It is mother I 
cannot have patience with! 

Riis. Really, Svava — 1 

Svava, Because if there has been one point on which 
mother and I have been agreed, it has been on the sub^ 
ject of the unprincipled way men prepare themselves for- 
marriage, and the sort of marriages that are the result/ 
We have watched the course of it, mother and I, for many 
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•years; and we had come to one and the same conclusion, 
.that it is before marriage that a marriage is marred. But 
when, the other day, mother began to turn round — 

Mrs, Riis. No, you have no right to say that! I am 
convinced that Alfred is as honourable — 

Svava. But when, tlie other day, mother b^an to turn 
round — well, I could not have been more amazed if 
some one had come in and told me they had met her out 
in the street when she was actually sitting here talking 
to me. 

Mrs, Riis. I only ask you to take tinje to consider! I 
am not contradicting you I 

Svava. Oh, let me speak now! Let me give you just 
one instance. One day, before I w'as really grown up, I 
came running into this room from the park. \Ve had just 
bought the property, and I was so happy. Mother was 
standing over there leaning against the door and cryung. 
It was a lovely summer’s day. Why are you crying, 
mother? ” I said. For some time she seemed as if she 
did not see me. ** Why are you crying, mother.? ” 
I repeated, and went nearer to lier, but ilid not 
like to touch her. She turned away from me, and 
walked up and dowm once or twice. Then she came to 
me. “ My child,” she said, drawing me to her, never 
give in to what is not good and pure, on any account 
whatever! It is so cowardly, and one repents it so 
. bitterly; it means perpetually giving in, more and more 
and more.” I do not know vrhat she referred to, and I 
•have never asked. But no one can imagine what an effect 
it all had on me — the beautiful summer day, and mother 
► crying, and the heartfelt tones of her voice 1 I cannot give 
do not ask me to. Everything that made maniage 
;se^ beautiful to me is gone— my faith, my feeling of 
, security — all gone! No, no, no! I can never begin with 
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that, and it is wicked of you to want to make me believe 
I can. After such a disillusionment and such a humilia- 
tion? No! I would rather never be married— even if T 
have to go away from here. I daresay I shall liiid some- 
thing to fill my life; it is only for the moment tliat I feel 
so helpless. And anything is better than to fill it with 
what is unclean. If 1 did not refuse that witimnt hesita- 
tion, I should be an accomplice to it. Perbaj’is sf)me 
people could put up with that. I cannot - -no, I cannot ! 
Do you think it is arrogance on my part? Or because I 
am angry? If you knew what we two had planned and 
schemed, you would understand me. And if you knew 
what I have thought of him, how I have admired him — 
you did the same yourselves— and how wretched I feel 
now, how utterly robbed of cver}'thingl— Who is it that is 
crying? Is it you, mother? (She runs to her mother^ 
kneels down and buries her head in her lap. A pause. 
Riis goes into his room.) Why cannot w^e three hold 
together? If wc do, what have we to be afraid of.?* 
What is it that stands in the way? Father, what is it 
that stands in the way? — But where is father? (Sees 
No ROAN outside the window.) Uncle Nordan! This is a 
surprise! (Hurries across the room, throws herself into 
Nordan s arms as he enters, and bursts into tears.) 

Nordan. Oh, you goose! You great goose! 

Svava. You must come and talk to me! 

Nordan. Isn't that what I am here for? 

Svava. And I thought you were up in the mountains 
and could not hear from us. 

Nordan. So I was. But when I got telegram after 
telegram, as long as they could reach me, and then one 
express letter after another— and now the end of it all 
is— well, I don't suppose I dare even mention his name 
here now? (Rns comes in from his room.) 
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Riis, At last! We have been so anxious for you to 
come! 

Mrs, Riis {who has at last risen and come forwari)^ 
Thank you for coming, dear doctor! 

Nordan {looking at her). There is something serious up, 
then ? 

Mrs, Riis. I have something I want to say to you. 

Nordan. Yes, hut just now away you go, you two 1 Let 
nio talk to this booby. (Mrs. Riis goes out io the left 
SvAVA follows her for a minttic.) 

Riis, T jnst want to tell you that in a little while — 

Nordan, — the wliole fiack of Christensons will bo here? 
I know that. Go awuv now. 

Riis. Nordan! (Whispers to him.) 

Nordan Ves, yos!-- -Quite so! — Xo, of course not! 
{Tries io stop his whispering.) Do you suppose I dou*t 
know' wliiit J am about ? Be off with you 1 (Svava comes 
i}f. as her father goes onl.) 

Svava. Dear Uncle Nordan! At last, somebody that 
will iigrcc with me! 

Nordan. Am T? 

Svava. Oh, Uncle Nordan, you don’t know what these 
days have been like 1 

Nordan. And the nights too, I expect? — although, with 
all that, you don’t look so bad. 

The last uiglit or tw'O I have slept. 

Nordan. Really? Then I sec how things stand. You 
are a tough customer, you are ! 

Svava, Oh, don’t begin saying a lot of things you don’t 
mean, uncle. 

Nordan. Things T don't mean! 

Svava. You always do, you know. But we haven’t 
time for tl^at now. I am all on fire ! 

Nordan. Well, what is this you liave been doing? 

K 
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Svava. Ah, you see, you are beginning again! 

Nordan, Beginning again? Who the devil has put the . 
idea into your head that I ever say anytliing but what 
I mean? Come and let us sit down. (Brings a chair 
forward,) 

Svava (f)ringjing her chair close to his). There now * 

Nordan. Since I was here last, I believe you have 
promulgated a brand-new law on the subject of love? I 
congratulate you. 

Svava, Have I? 

Nordan. A superhuman, Svava -woven one — derived 
from seraphic heights, I should imagine! “There shall 
be only one love in a man's life, and it shall be directed . 
only to one object.” Full stop I 

Svava. Have I said anything like that? 

Nordan. Is it not you that have thrown over a young 
man because he has had the audacity to fall in love before 
he saw you? 

Svava. Do you take it in that way, too? 

Nordan. In that way? Is there any other way for a 
sensible man to take it? A fine young fellow honestly 
adores you; a distinguished family throw their doors wide ^ 
open to you, as if you were a piincess; and then you turn 
round and say: “ You have not waited for me ever since 
you were a child! Away with you! ” 

Svava (springing up). What, you too ! You too I And 
the same talk! The same stujnd talk ! 

Nordufi. I can tell you what it is; if you do not give 
considezation to everything that can be said on the other , ' 
side, you are stupid. — No, it is no use going away from-- 
me and marching up and down ! I sliall b^in and inarch 
up and down too, if you do 1 Come here and sit. 
dasren't you go thoroughly into the question w'th me? ' 

Svava. Yes, I dare. (Sits down again.) 
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> ' Nordan, Well, to begin with, rlo you not think there 
' ' must certainly be two sides to a question that is discussed 
by serious men and women all over the world ? 

Svava, This only concerns me! And as far as I am 
. concerned there is only one side to it. 

Nordan. You do not understand me, child! You shall 
^ settle your own affairs ultimately, and nolxidy else— of 
. 'Course. But suppose what you have to settle is not quite 
so simple as you think it? Suppose it is a problem that 
at the present moment is exorcising the minds of thousands 
and tliousands of people? Do you not think it is your 
duty to give some consideration to the usual attitude 
towards it, and to what is generally thought and said 
about it? Do you think it is conscientious to condemn 
in a siu^^le instance without doing that? 

Svava. I understand! I think I have done what you 
are urging me to do. Ask mother 1 

Nordan. Oh, I daresay you and your mother have 
cbatt('red jmd read a lot about marriage and the woman 
question, and about abolishing distinctions of class — now 
you want to abolish distinctions of sex too. Bui ns 
. regards this special question? 

Svam. What do you consider I have overlooked ? 

* Nordan. Just this. Are you right in being equally as 
Strict with men as with women? Eh? 

Svava. Yes, of course. 

Nordan. Is it so much a matter of course? Go out and 
' ask any one you meet. Out of every hundred you ask, 
ninety will say “ no '' — even out of a hundred women 1 

Svava. Do you tliink so? I think people are beginning 
to think otherwise. 

• ;i , Nordan. Possibly. But experience is necessary if one 
? is to answer a question like that. 

V Svava. Do you mean what you say? 
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Nordan, That is none of your business. Besides, 1 
always mean what I say --A woman can marry when she 
is sixteen ; a man must w'ait till he is five-and-tweiity, or 
thirty. There is a difference. 

Svava. Inhere is a difference! There are many, many 
times more unmarried women than men, and they exhibit 
self-conlTol. Mon find it more convenient to make a law 
of their want of self-control 1 

Nordan. An answer like that only displays your 
ignorance. Man is a polygamous animal, like many other 
animals — a theory that is very strongly supi)orled by the 
fact tliat women so outnumber men in the world, I 
daresay that is something you have iie\Tr licard before? 

Svava. Yes, J have heard it! 

Nordan. Don’t you laugh at science! What else are 
we to put failli in, I should like to know? 

Svava. 1 should just like men to have the same trouble 
over tlicir children that women do! Just let them have 
that, Uncle Nordan, and I fancy they w'ould soon change 
their principles! Just let them experience it! 

Nordan. They have no lime for that; they have to 
govern the world. 

Svava. Yes, tJiey have allotted the parts themselves! — 
Now, tell me this, Dr. Nordan. Is it cowardly not to 
practise what you pi each? 

Nordan. Of course it is. 

Svava. Then why do you not do it? 

Nordan. I? I have always been a regular monster. 
Don’t you know that, dear child? 

Svava. Dear Uncle Nordan— you have such long white 
locks; why do you wear them like that? 

Nordan. Oh, well— I have my reasons, 

Svava. What are they? 

Nordan. We won’t go into that now. 
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Svava, You told me the reason once, 

Nordan. Did I? 

Svava. 1 wiinted, one day, to take hold of your hair, 
but you would not let me. You said: “Do you know 
why you must not do that? ” — “ No/' T said. — “ Because 
no one has done tinil for more than thirty years,” — “ Who 
was it that did it Iasi ? ” I asked. — “ It was a little girl, 
that you arc very like,” you answered. 

Nordan, So f told you that, did I.^ 

Svava. “ An<l she wus one of your grandmother’s 
younger sisters,” you said to me. 

Nordan, She was. It was quite true. And you are 
like her, my child. 

Svava. And then you told me that the year Vv/j went 
to coll''*;!:'? r!io was standing beside you one day and caught 
up some locks of your hair in her fingers, “ You must 
never w'car your hair shorter than this,” she said. Site 
went away, and >'oa went away; and when, one day, you 
wrote and asked her whether you two did not belong to 
one another, licr answer was “ yes.’' And a month later 
she wa.s dead. 

Nordan, She was dead. 

Anri ever .since then — you dear, queer old uncle 
— you have consirlcrcd yourself as marricfl to her. {He 
nods.) And ever since the evening you told me that — 
and 1 lay awake a long time, thinking over it--T wanted, 
even when I was quite a young girl, to choose .some one 
I could have perfect confidence in. And then I chose 
wrong. 

Nordan. Did you, Svava? 

Svava, Do not ask me any more about that. — ^Then I 
chose once again, and this time I was certain I Kor never 
had truer looked in mine. And how happy we were 
together! Day after day it always seemed new, and tlie 
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days were always too short. I dare not think about it ‘ 
now. Oh, it is sinful to deceive us so I — ^not deceit in ^ 
words, it is true, but in letting us give them our admiration ' 
and our most intimate confidences. Not in words, no — ■ . 
and yet, it is in words; because they accept all we say, 
and are silent themselves, and by that very fact make our 
words their own. Our simple-mindedness pleases them 
as a bit of unspoilt nature, and it is just by means of that 
that they deceive us. It creates an intimacy between ns 
and an atmosphere of happy give-and-take of jests, which 
we think can exist only on one presupposition — and really 
it is nil a sham. I cannot understand how any one can so 
treat the one he loves — for he did love me ! 

Nordan. ITe does love you. 

Svava (getting up). But not as I loved him ! All these 
yeais I have not been frittering away my love. Besides, 

I have had too high an ideal of what loving and being loved 
should be; and just for that reason I felt a deep desire to 
be loved — can say so to you. And when love came, it 
seemed to take all ray strength from me; but I felt I 
should always be safe with him, and so I let him sec it and 
gloried in his .seeing it. That is the bittere.st part of it to 
me now— because he was unworthy of it. He has said to . 
me: “ I cannot bear to see any one else touch you ! ” and 
“ When I catch a glimpse of your ami, I think to myself 
that it has been round my neck — mine, and no one clse's 
in the world.” And I felt proud and happy when he > 
said so, because 1 thought it was true. Hundreds of ' 
times I had imagined some one's saying tliat to me some’, 
day. But I never imagined that the one who would say 
it would be a man who — oh, it is disgusting! When I 
think what it means, it makes me ready to hate hirni 
The mere thought that he has had his arms round me— r 
has touched me — makes me shudder! I am not laying 
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'down rules for any one else^ but what I am doing seems 
to me a matter of course. Every fibre of my being tells ■ 
me that. I must be left in peace! 

Nordan. I see that this is more serious^ and goes deeper^ 
than I had any suspicion of. None of them understand 
it that way, Alfred least of all. He is only hurt — dis* 
tressed and hurt at the thought that you could distrust him, 

Svava, 1 know tiiat. 

Nordan. Yes — ^well — don't take up such a high and 
mighty attitude! 1 assure you that is hoAv it will appear 
to most people. 

Svava. Do you think so? I think people arc beginning 
to think otliervvise. 

Nordan. Most people will tliink: “ Other girls forgive 
things like that, especially when they love a man." 

Svava. There are some that will answer: “ If she had 
not loved him, she might have forgiven him." 

Nordan. And yet, Svava? —and yet? 

Svava, But, uncle, do you not understand? I do not 
know tliat 1 can explain it, cither; because, to do that, I 
should have to explain what it is that wc read into the 
face, the character, the manner of the man we love— his 
voice, his smile, Tliat is what I liave lost. Its meaning 
is gone, 

Nordan. For a while, yes — ^till you have had a breathing 
space. 

Svava. No, no, no! Do you remember that song of 
mine, about the beloved one's image? that one always 
sees it as if it were framed in happiness? Do you 
remember it? 

Nordan. Yes. 

Svava. Very well — T cannot see it like that any longer, 

I see it, of course — but always with pain. Alw'ays ! Am 
I to forgive that, because other girls forgive it? What is ' 
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that thciy have loved, tlicse other girls? Can you tell me 
that? Because what I loved is gone. I am not going to 
sit down and try to conjure it up in my imagination again, 
T shall find something else to do. 

Nordan. You are embittered now. You have had your 
ideal thoroughly shattered, and as long as you are smarting 
from that it is no use reasoning with you. So I will only 
beg one thing of you — one single little thing. But you 
must promise me to do it? 

SvaiHU Tf 1 can. 

Nordan, You can. There are things to take into 
consideration. Ask for time to think it all over! 

Svava. Ah! — mother has been writing to you! 

Nordan, And if she has? Voiir mother knows. what 
depends upon it. 

Svava, What depends upon it? Why do you speak 
so mysteriously, as if we were not on secure ground? 
Aren’t w'e? Father talks al)out giving up tliis place. 
Why? 

Nordan, I suppose he thinks it will be ncce.ssary. 

Svava, Father? On grounds of cconcany? 

Nordan. Not in the least! Nu, but all the gossips in 
the place will be at you. What you propo.se to do is a 
regular challenge, you know. 

Svava. Oh, we can stand criticism! Father has some 
queer principles, you know; but his own life--. Surely 
no one has any doubt about that? 

Nordan. Listen to me, my chihl. You cannot prevent 
people inventing things. So be careful ! 

Svava. What do you mean? 

Nordan, I mean that you ought to go for a stroll in the 
park and pull yourself together a little, before the Christen- 
sens come. Try to be calm; come in calmly, and request 
time to think it over. That is all you liave to do ! 'fhey 
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will make no difficulty about that, because they must 
agree. Nothing has happened yet, and all ways are still 
open. Do as I askl 

Svava, I have thought it over — and you will never get 
me to do anything else. 

Nordan. No, no. It is only a matter of form. 

Svava, What? You mean .something more than that, 
I know. 

Nordan. \\'h;i.t an obstinate girl you arc! — Can 5’on not 
do it then, let me say, for your mother's Liikc? Your 
mother is a goo<l woman. 

Svava. What will they think, if I come in and say: 
“ Will you not give me time to consider the matter? 
No, I cannot do that. 

Norda':. Wlait will you say, then? 

Svava. I would rather say nothing at all. .But if I 
absolutely must say something— 

Nordan. Of course you must! 

Svava. Well, I will go out now and think it over, 
(Turns to out stops.) But what you want can never 
be. 

Nordan. It must be ! 

Svava (.standing by the door). You said just now: “ Your 
mother is a good woman.” It sounded almost as if you 
laid stre.ss on the word mother ”? 

Nordan. Suppose I did? 

Svava. Is father not that, too? 

Nordan. Your father a good woman ? 

Svava. Why do you try to turn it off with a joke? 

Nordan. Because it is serious, confound it all! 

Svava. Can I not believe father—? 

Nordan. Hubli! 

Svava. Imthcr? — Is it possible that he too — ? Do 
people say that? (Nordan does not answer, and does not 
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move.) Shameful! Impossible! I say it is impossible Ij) 
{Rushes out, Riis comes in from the right,) 

Riis. What is the matter with Svava? 

Nardan {coming fonoard). There was nothing else for it."'' 

Riis. Nothing else for it? What do you mean? 

Nordan. No, devil take it I — ^lliere was nothing else for it,. 

Riis, Quite so — but what? 

Nordan, What do you say? 

Riis, No, what were you saying — ? 

Nordan. What was I sayii^? 

Riis. You said there was nothing else for it. You 
alarm me. 

Nordan. Do I? Then you did not hear right. {Moves 
away from him.) 

Riis. Didn’t hear right? You were swearing about it, 
too! 

Nordan. That I certainly did not. 

Riis. Very well then, you didn’t. But how did you 
get on with Svava? Won’t you answer me? 

Jordan. How did I get on with Svava? 

Riis. W^hy are you so preoccupied? Are tilings so. 
bad, then? 

Nordan. Preoccupied? Why should I be that? 

Riis. You ought to know best. 1 was asking about 
Svava—how you got on with Svava — and I think I have;; 
the right to know. 

Nordan. T,ook here, Riis. 

Riis. Yes? (Nordan takes him by the arm.) What.- 
is it? ; 

Nordan. Did you see Svava? ■ i- 

Riis. Hunying away out through 1 he park ? Yes. My. 
dear chap, what was it? . 

Nordan. It was. the Greek tragedy. 

Riis. The Greek — ? 
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;; Nordan. Only the name — only the name! Well, you 
■’know what the word means, don’t you? 

' Rtts, The Greek — ? 

Nordan, No, no — not “ Greek,” but “ tragedy ” ? 

Rits. Something mournful — ? 

' Nordan, Far from it! Somctliing amusing! It catne 
to Greece with the worship of Dionysus, in whose train 
there was a goat — 

Riis (draws his arm a 7 vay), A goat? What on eartli — ? 

■ 'Nor dan. Yes, you may well be surprised “because it 
•sang! 

Riis, Sang? 

Nordan. Yes — and is still singing, of course! And 
paints! 'Phere are pictures by ))im in every exhibition. 
And works in bronze and marble! Wonderful! And 
such a courtier as he is, too! It is he that designs ball- 
dresses and arranges entertainments— 

Riis, Have you gone raving mad? 

Nordan, Why do you ask lluit? 

Riis, I am waiting patiently here till 3’^ou liave done 
talking such damned nonsense! Wc are accustomed to 
' Something of the sort when you are in one of those 
humours, but to-day 1 can’t understand a blessed word 
, of w'hat you are saying. 

- Nordan. Don’t you, my dear fellow? 

Riis, Can you not tell me what my daughter said? 
•.Isn’t it ridiculous that I cannot get that out of you! 
Now, briefly and intelligibly, what did she say? 

' Nordan, Do you w'ant to know? 

? Riis, He asks that 1 

; Nordan, She said she pitied all the innocent young 
fgirls that, generation after generation, disappear — 
t-. ,Riis, Where to? 

Nordan, That is just it — ^where to? She said; “ They 

* 
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are brought up in piou.s ignorance, and finally the unsus- 
pecting creatures arc wrapped up in a long white veil so 
tliat they shall not be able to sec distinctly where they 
are being taken to.” 

Riis. Now YOU are talking your mythology again. Am 
I not to — 

Nordan, Be qu ict ! It is your daughter that is speaking. 
“ But I will not do that,” she said. “ I will enter con- 
fidently into the holy estate of matrimony, and sit down 
by the hearth in the land of my fathers, and bring up 
children in the sight of my luisband. But he sliall be as 
chaste as I; for otherwise he stains my child’s head, when 
he kisses it, and dishonours me.” — ^I'hcrc, that is what 
she said, and she looked so splendid as she said it. ■ (A ring 
is heard at the bell.) 

Riis, They are upon us! They arc iij)on us! What 
in the world is going to happen? We are in a muddle 
of tlic most preposterous theories! The whole heathen 
mytholog)" is buzzing round in my head ! {Hurries to the 
door to meet Mr. and Mrs. Chrlstensen, whom Margit is 
showing in.) I am so happy to see you! — so very liappyl 
But your son? 

Christensen, We could not get hina to come with 
us. 

Riis, I am vary sorry! — ^At the same time, I quite 
understand. 

Christe'^^cn. I admire the beauty of this place afresh 
every time I see it, my dear sir! 

Mrs, Christensen. This beautiful old park! I wanted 
once — . Oh, good morning, doctor! How are you? 

Nordan, So, so ! 

Riis {to Margit), Please tell Mrs, Riis. And — oh, there 
she is. (Mrs. Riis comes in by ike door at the left,) And 
tell Miss Svava. 
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Nordan. She is out in the park {pointing ) — out that 
way. {Exit Margit.) 

Riis. No, this way!— That’s right! Go straight on till 
you find her. 

Mrs. Christensen {who meantime has cotne forward with 
Mrs. Rus). 1 have been thinking so much about you the 
last day or two, my dear! Wiiat a tiresome business 
this is I 

Mrs. Riis. Do you mind my asking if you knew any- 
tliing aboui it bolr»re? 

Mrs. Christensen. W'hat is there that a mother— and 
a wife— esciipci the knowledge of nowadays, my dear! 
Slie was in my servia*, yon know. Come here! {Tells 
;Mrs. Rus something in a whisper j ending with something 
about “ ” and disfiiissaV') 

Riis {offering the ladies chairs). Won’t 3’ou sit down? — 
Oil, 1 beg your pardon! 1 did not see — . {Hurries to 
Christenskn.) Kxciise me, Imt are you really com- 
fortable in that chair? 

Christensen. 'J.''iiauk yf>u, I am just as uncomfortable 
here as anywhere else. It is the sitting down and gutting 
up again that bothers me more than anything else. 
{Looks rowid.) 1 have just been to sec him. 

Riis. Hoff? 

Christensen. Honest fellow. Stupid, 

Riis. So long as he iiolds his tongue — 

Chrisimsen. He’ll do that. 

Riis. Thank heaven for tliat! Then we liave only 
ourselves to consider. I sujjpose it cost you a bit? 

Christensen. Not a penny! 

Riis. You got out of it cheap, then. 

Christensen. Yes, didn’t 1? Still, as a matter of tact, 
he has cost;nc ouite enough already— although he knows 
nothing about that. 
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Riis, Indeed ? When he failed, I suppose. * ; v 

Christensen.^ No, when he married. ' 

Riis, Oh, I understand. “ 

Christejisen, And I didn’t think I should hear any more^ : 
about it after that. — ^You ladies seem to be having a fineV 
game of whispering 1 (Mrs. Christensen cotnesJotwariL : 
Riis places chairs for her and his wife.) 

Mrs. Christensen, I was telling Mrs. Riis about the Miss'" 
Tang affair. She really seems to have risen from her 
grave I 

Christensen. Is your daughter at home, may I ask? 

Riis. I have sent to fetch her. 

Mrs. Christensen. [ hope the last few days liave taught 
her, a lesson too, poor girl! She suffers from a fault that 
unusually clever people are very liable to — I mean self- ■ 
righteousness. 

Riis, Exactly ! You are perfectly right ! But I should 
call it arrogance ! 

Mrs. Christensen. I should not like to say that— but; 
presumption, perhaps. 

Mrs. Riis. Why do you tay tliat, Mrs. Christensen? 

Mrs. Christensen. Because of various conversations I . 
have had witli her. I was speaking to her once about a j 
man’s being his wife’s master. In these days it is a good ; 
thing to impress that on young girls. '/* 

Christensen. Yes, indeed! 

Mrs. Christensen. And when I reminded her of certain^- 
words of St. Paul's, she said: “ Yes, it is behind 
bars that we women are still shut up.” Tlien I knew tha^ ? 
something would happen. Pride goes before a Ldl, ygti^ 
know. . 

Christensen. Oh, come, come! That w'on’t do at aQt] 
Your chain of reasoning isn’t sound I . ' 

Airs, Christensen, How? 
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s . Christeftsen. It is not. Because in the first place it was 
'jfiQt Miss Riis that fell, but your precious son. And in the 
ifecohd place liis fall was not a consequence of Miss Riis’s 
s pride, because of course it happened many years before 
Riis showed any of her pride. So tliat if you knew 
‘ ti'iat his fall w'ould happen as a consequence of Miss Riis's 
'pride, you knew something that you certainly did not 
know. 

: ■ Mrs. Christensen. Oh, you are making fun of me! 

Chrisimsen. 1 ought to be at a coinmitt^-e meeting 
punctually at one,— -May I a^k what has become of your 
"daughter? 

- . Riis. Indeed I am really beginning to wonder — (During 
"ike foregoing^ Nordan has remained in the background^ 
sometimes t\e room ami sometimes outside in the park, < 
Margit now goes past the window outside^ and Nordan is 
heard speaking to her.) 

Nardan. Have you only just found her? 

Margit. No, sir — I have been down^once already to take 
Miss Riis her hat, gloves and parasol. 

Nordan. Is she going out? 

' Margit. I don’t kno'v, sir. (Goes out.) 

\ Christensen. Dear me I 

\ Riis. What does it mean? (Turns to go and fetch her.) 

Z ■ Nordan. No, no! Do not you go! 

Mrs, Riis. 1 expect I had better go — 

Yes, you go! 

- Nordan. No, I will go. I am afraid 1 am responsible 
Ufejr — (As he goes) I’ll answer for it I will bring her 

M^jChrisiensen, Dear me ! 

Christensen (getting up). I am afraid, my dear Mrs. 
we have come at an inconvenient time for your 
^^i^filiter? 
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Rtis, Ah, you must be lenient with her! I assure you 
it is these hi^h-flown ideas — this rcadinpf, that her mother 
has not been nearly firm enough in keeping lier from. 

Mrs. Riis. I? What are you talking about? 

Riis, I say that this is a very important moment 1 And 
at moments like this one sees vory clearly, ver)» — ^well, 
that is what happens I 

Christensen. Your husband^ Mrs. Riis, has suddenly 
had the same sort of revelation as our parson had laLtily — 
I should say, my wife’s parson. It was one day just after 
dinner--aftcr an extremely good dinner, by the way-— a 
moment when a man often has very bright ideas. \Vc 
were talking about all the things a woman has to learn 
now, as compared with the old days, ami hc)w some 
people say it is mere waste of time bccau.se she will torget 
it all again when she marries. “Yes,*’ said parson, 
looking very pleased, “ my wife ha^: com pie Lely forgotten 
how to spell; I liope she will soon f(n‘get iiow to write, 
too!*’ 

Mrs. Christensen. You imitate people so well, that one 
cannot lielp laughing— although it isn’t right. (Chkis- 
TENSEX looks at his watch.) 

Riis. It doesn’t l(;()k as if they were coming back! — 
Will you go, or shall I? 

Mrs. Riis {getting up). T will go. Ihit you could not 
expect them ahead y--- 

Riis {coming close up to her and speaking in an undertone). 
This is your doing! 1 sec it clearly ! 

Mrs. Riis. I do not think you know what you are 
saying. {Goes out.) 

Riis (cofning forward). I really must apologise most 
humbly ! It is the last thing I should ever have expected 
of Svava— beexLuse I pride myself that the obligations of . 
courtesy have never been disregarded in my house before. 
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r.-'; • 

Mrs, Christensen, Perhiips something has happened? 
Riis, I beg your pardon? — Good heavens! 

Mrs. Christensen, Oh, do not misunderstand me! I 
j^’only mean tiiat young girls arc so easily agitated, and 
^ tJien they do not like to show themselves. 

L Riis, All the same, Mrs. Christensen, all the samel At 
'^-such a moment as this, too! — You really must excuse mo, 
.1 shall have no peace till 1 find out for myself what has 
happened I (/i urries cut.) 

Christensen. If Alfred had been hero, I ^uppoK^o he 
would have been running about all over the park after 
.these females, too, 

Mrs. Christensen. Really, my clear! 

Christensen. Aren’t we alone? 

' Mrs, Christensen. Yes, but still — ! 

Christensen, Well, 1 say, as a certain famous man said 
/before me: “What the devil was he doing in that 
galley? ” 

Mrs. Christensen. Do have a moment’s patience! It is 
^ really necessary. 

x ' Christensen. Bah ! Necessary ! Riis is more afraid of 
,' a rtipture than any of us. Did you see him just now? 

.Mrs, Christensen. Yes, of course I did, but — 

- ’ ■ Christensen. She has already gone much farther than 
^ ihe has any right to. 

, Mrs. Christensen. So Alfred thinks, too. 

•7^'^ Christefiseti. Tiieii he should have been here now, to 
so. I asked him to come. 

Kr ; JMrs. Christensen. He is in love, and that makes a man 
^ little timid. 

''■m^hristensen. Nonsense! 

Christensen. Oh, tliat passes off when one is in 
to often as you are. {Gets up.) Here they come ! — 
^^o> not Svava. 
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Christensen, Is slie not witli them ? 

Mrs, Christensen, I don’t see her. 

Riis {appearing at the door), jlerc they are! 

Mrs. Christensen. And your diiughter too? 

Riis. Yes, Svava loo. She asked the others to go ou 
ahead of her. J expect she wanted to collect herself a 
little. 

Mrs, Christensen {sitting denvn again). Ah, you sec, it 
was just what I thought, poor cliild ! 

Mrs. Riis {coming in). She will he here in a moment! 
{Cars np to Mrs. Christensen.) You must forgive her, 
Mrs. (!hristenscn; she has had a bad time of it. 

/T/r.v. Christensen, llle-ss my soul, of ctiiir.so I nrulerstuud 
that! The first time one has an exjierii iK e of this kind, it 
tells on one. 

Christensen, I'his is positively beginning to get amusing ! 

Enter >;oroan. 

Nordan. Here wc are! She asked me to come on a 
little ahead of her. 

Riis. She is not going to keep us waiting any longer, I 
hope ? 

Nordan. She was just behind me. 

Riis. Here she is! (Goes to the door to meet her; 
Noruan nm/Mus. Rirs do the same from the other side of 
the room.) 

Christensen, Oiu- would think she were the (^ucen of 
Sheba, 

(Svava comes in, 7oearing her hat, and loith her gloves 
and parasol i n her hand. Cn Ri s I'Ensen and AI RS. 
Christensen get up from their seals. She bows 
slightly to them, afid conies to the front of he sfage< 
on the right-hand side. All sit down in silence, 
Noroan is at the extreme left, then Mrs. Kus, Mrs, 
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Christensen a7id Christensen. At the extreme 
right, but a little behind the others, is Riis, who is 
sitting dmvn one minute and standing the next.) 

Mrs, Christensen. My dear Svava, wc have come here 
to — well, you know what we liave come for. What has 
happened ha.s distressed us very much; but what is done 
cannot be undone. None of us can excuse Alfred. But 
all the same we tliink that he might be granted forgiveness, 
especially it the hands of one who must know that he 
loves her, and lov(‘s her sincerely, '['hat makes it a 
diflerenl maltiT aliogclher, of course. 

Chrisiensm. Of course! 

mis. Of course! 

Nordan. Of course! 

Mrs. Chrisiensm. And, even if you don’t quite ag**ee 
w'ith me that, 1 hope \ou will agree with me about 
Alfred him.solf. 1 mean to s^iy, that we consider his 
character, my dear Svava, should vouch to you for his 
fidelity. I know that, if you rcijuire it, lie will give you 
his word of honour that — 

Mrs. Riis (gfUn?g u/f). No! No! 

Mrs. ChristaiH'u. \Miat is the matter, my tlear Airs. 
Kiis? 

Mrs. Riis. No words of honour! lie has to take an 
oath when he marries, anyway. 

Nordan, But surely two make it all Iht safer, Mrs. 
Riis? 

Mrs. Riis. No, no! No oath! {Sits down again.) 

Christensen. 1 was struck with our friend Dr. Nurdan's 
remark. Tell me, my dear sir, do you also take it for 
granted that the sort of thing my .son ha.s done ought 
to be an absolute bar to inarriage with an honourable 
woman ? 

Nordan. Quite the contrary! I arn quite sure it never 
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prevents any one getting married — ^and remarkably well'^ 
married. It is only Svava that is behaving in an extra*/ 
ordinary manner in every respect. * 

Mrs, Christensen, I would not go so far as to say that; 
but there is one thing that Svava has overlooked. She is , 
acting as if she were free. But she is not by any means , 
free. A betrothal is equivalent to a marriage; iX any 
rate^ I am old-fashioned enough to consider it so. And 
the man to whom I have given my hand is thereby made 
my master and given authority over me, and I owe to 
him — as to a superior authority — my respect, whether he 
act well or ill. I cannot give him notice, or run away 
from him. 

Riis. That is old-fashioned and sensible. I thank you 
heartily, Mrs. Christensen! 

Nordan, And I too 1 

Mrs. Riis, But if it i.s too late after tlic betrothal — .. 
{Checks herself.) 

Mrs, Christensen. What do you mean, dear Mrs. 
Riis? 

Mrs. Riis. Oh, nothing — nothing at all. 

Jordan. Mrs. Riis means that if it is too late after the 
betrotlial, why do people not speak out before they are 
betrothed? 

Riis, Wlial a thing to say ! 

Christensen, Well, it wouldn’t be such a bad thing, 
would it? I imagine proposals in future being worded , 
somewhat in this w^ay: ** My dear Miss So-and-So, up to 
date I have had such and such a number of love affairs — - 
that is to say, so many big ones and so many little ones.” 
Don’t you think it would be a capital way to lead the. ; 
conversation on to — . ; 

Nordan, — to assuring her that she is the only one you^i 
have ever loved ? . ' 
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Christensen, Well, not exactly that, but — 

Rits. Here comes Alfred! 

Afrs. Rifs. Alfred? 

Mrs, Christensen. Yes, it really is he! 

Riis {who has gone to the door to meet Alfred). Ah, that 
is right! We arc so glad you have come! 

Christensen. \A'cll, my boy? 

Alfred. VVi'ien it came to the |X)int, I could not do 
anything I'lsc— I had to come here. 

Christensen. T c[uite agree with you. 

Riis. Y c's, it was o nly the naturrd i hing to do. (Alfred 
conies fovTvard and hows respectfully to iSvava. She 
. borws slightly. buL without looking at hint. He steps back 
again.) 

Nordan. (lood morning, my boy ! 

Alfred, i’crhnps S have come at an inconvenient 
moment. 

Riis. Not a bit of it! Quite the contrary! 

Alfred. At tiie .s«Trn(’ time, it evident to mo that 

my presence is not w elcoinc to Miss Riis. (A'(/ one answers 
him.) 

Mrs. Christensen. But it is a family council w'C are 
holding — isn't it, my dear girl? 

Riis. I assure you, you are welcome! And w^c are 
all particularly anxious to hear what you liave to 
say! 

!. • Christensen. That is so, 

Alfred. I have not succeeded in getting a hearing yet, 
' you know. I have been refused admittance repeatedly — 
.both in person and when I wrote. So I thought that if I 
came now, perhaps I should get a hearing. 

' Riis. Of course. Who can object to that? 

•' ' Kordan. .You shall have your hearing. 

Alfred, Perhaps I may take Miss Riis's silence to mean 
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permission? In that case — well — it is nothing so very 
much that I have to say, cither. It is merely to remind 
you that, wlien I asked for Miss Riis's hand, it was 
because I loved her with all my 'near t- her and no one 
else. I could not imagine any greater happiness, and any 
greater honour, tlian to be loved by hi:r in return. And 
so T think still. {Fie pauses, as if he expected an answer. 
They all look at Svava.) What ex[)lancitioii I could have 
given of my own free will — indet'd what explanation, 
under other circumsUinccs, I should have hdt im])ellcd to 
give — 1 .shall say nothing about now. Ihit f oicr no 
exj)lanation! My honour demands that T shonifl make a 
point (j 1 that, it is my future that I owe to her. And 
with regard to that I must confuse I have been hurt-— 
deeplv hurl - by the fact that Miss Riis could (hiiiht mo 
for a moment. Never in my lih‘ ha.s any one doubted 
me before. With all re.-^pect, I must insist that my word 
shall be taken. {They are all silent,) That is all I have 
to say. 

Mrs. Rih (ge/Z/wg up umoillingly). But, Alin’d, .suppose 
a woman, under the same circiiuistance.s. had I'oine and 
said the same thing — who would believe her? {They arc 
all silent, Svava bursts into tears.) 

Mrs. Chri'iicnst n. Toor child I 

Riis, Believe her? 

Mrs, Riis. Yes, believe her. Belie\'e her if, after a 
past like that, she came and as.surcd us that she would 
make an honest wife? 

Christensen. Alter a past like that? 

Mrs. Riis. Perhaps that is putting it too harshly. But 
wdiy should you require her to believe a man any more 
readily tlian a man would believe her ? Because he would 
not believe her for a moment. 

Riis {coming up behind her). Are you absolutely mad? 
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Christensai {half rising). Excuse me, ladies and gentle- 
men; the two young people must settle the affair Jiow! 
{Sits down again.) 

Alfred, I must c<)nM‘ss T have never thought of what 
Mrs. Rii.s has just said, because such a thing never could 
happen. No man of honour would choose a woman of 
wliose })asL he A\as not certain. Never! 

Mr'i. Riis. Iiul; what about a woman of honour, Alfred? 

Alfred. Ah. ihai is (piiti: different. 

Xtndan. 'I’o |u:t ii i'aecisely: a woman owes a niiiii both 
her pa.st and lier iutuie; a man owe.; a won. 1*1 only his 
full in*. 

Alfrd. W eil, if yt'ii like iij put it lhat way- yes. 

ilo Sv.WA, as he gets nh). I wanted you to 
po.slp'Jtu vfiLir anMvcr, rny child. Ihit now T IhinV" you 
ought h- aii..\'.er at once. (Svwa gres up fit Acfrf.]), 
fliug.'i her gioae in his face ^ and goes stniighl into /nr room, 
turns cud looks after her. Rit.s disappears inlo his 
''^oom on the righl. Every one has risen from their seats. 
(.'ijKi’^TioNisKv takes Aj-kuep hy ihc arm and goes 
out with him : (.'iiwisrKNSJEN follows them. ]\Ins. Riis rv 
stand lug at the door of the room which Sv.vca has locked 
after her.) 

SorJan. 'I'liia wa.s throwing down a gaiintlei, if you 
like! 

Mrs. Riis {calling through the door). Svaval 

Christensen {earning in and speaking to Noru an, who has 
taken no notice of him and has not turned round). '^I’lien it 
is to be war? --Well, I fancy I know a thing or two about 
war. {Gots out. :N groan turns round and stands looking 
after him.) 

Mrs. Riis {slill at the door). Svu va! (Rtis comes rushing 
out of his roonij with his hat on and his gloves and slick in 
his handfatid follows the ('URISTENSJSNS.) Svava! 
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i 

(Scene. — Dr. Nordan’s behind his neat one-storied 

house. He is sitting on a chair in the foreground^ . ' 
reading. His old servant^ Thomas, opens the house:,' 
door and looks out) 

Thomas, Doctor! 

Nordan, What is it? (Alfred romes into sight in the 
doorway^ Ob, it is you! {Gets up.) W(.‘U, my boy? 
You don’t look up to much! 

Alfred, No, but never mind that. Can you give me a 
bit of breakfast? 

Nordan, Have you had no breakfast yet? Have you^ 
not been home then? — ^not been liome all night? — ^not] 
since yesterday? {Calls) Thomas! ' 

Alfred. And when I have had something to eat, may . 

I have a talk witli you ? 

Nordan. Of course, my dear boy. {To Thomas, who 
has come out of the house) Get some breakfast laid in that ’ 
room, please {pointing to a window on the left). 

Alfred. And may I have a wash too ? 

Nordan, Go with Thomas. I will be with you directly. 
(Alfred and Thomas go into the house. Then a carriage' 
is heard stopping outside.) There is a carriage. Go and 
see who it is, Thomas. I won’t sec any patients! I 
going away to-morrow. % 

Thomas. It is Mr. Christensen. (Goes into the hai^e^- 
again.) 
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Nordan. Oho! (Goestoikemndmonlhele/L) Alfred t 

Alfred (coming to the windov^). Yes? 

Nordan. It is your father! If you do not want to be 
pull down the blind. (The blind is pulled doton.) 

. ill Thomas (showing in Christensen). Will you come this 
. way please, sir. (Christensen is in court dress protected 
by a dustcoat^ and wears the cross of a Knight Commander 
, of the Order of St. Olaf.) 

Christensen. 1 hope I do not disturb you, doctor? 

Nordan. Not at all! — ^In full dress! T congratulate 
' you. 

Christensen. Yc.s, wc newly-fledged knights have to go 
to Court to-day. But do you mind if I spend a minute 
or two here with you before I go on to the palace? — ^Any 
news from over there? From the Riis^s? 

N(trdan. No. They are sitting waiting for the “ war ” 
to begin, I expect. 

’ Christensen. They shall not have to wait long, then! I 
/ have made up my mind to begin it to-day. Has she 
; come to her senses, by any chance? Women usually feel 
' tlungs like that very acutely. But they usually get over 
’ it, too. 

Nordan. I do not think so. But I bow before your 
/'experience. 

* Christensen. Thank you! 1 should think that, as an 
old hand at playing the biifErr in family jars, you had 
-i.i much greater experience. Ye.stcrday she was like an 
t 'electric eel ! And she gave her shock, too I The boy has 
•^pt been home since. 1 am almost glad of that; it shows 
,lite has some sense of shame. I was beginning to doubt it, 

Nordan. It is the coming “ war tliat interests me. 

Christensen. Oh, you are anxious to see that, are you? 
well. As a matter of fact there is no need to draw 
Up a plan of campaign. That affair of Mrs. North^s can 
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be taken up again any day, my dear fellow ! It is in the 
liands of the bank, you know. 

Nordan, But what has that to do with your son's 
engagement? 

Christensen, What has it to do with it? Miss Riis gives 
my son his dismissal because she cannot tolerate his 
conduct before marriage. Her own father indulges in the 
same sort of conduct when he is well on in married life! 
Tableau vivant tres curieux ! — to use a language Mr. Riis 
is very fond of. 

Nordan. It is a shame to talk that — ^iDCcause your 

son is the only one to blame in this matter. 

Christetisen. My son is not in the least to blame in the 
matter! lie has not done I he slightest thing that could 
harm or discredit the Riis's — not the slightest thing! He 
is a man of honour, who has given Miss Riis his promise, , 
and has kept it. Will any one dare to contradict that? 
Or to suggest that he will not keep his promise? If 
any one doubts him, it is an insult. Dr. Nordan! In 
this matter the alternatives arc cither an a|)ology and 
peace — or war. For 1 am not going to put up with this 
sort of thing; and if my .son puts up with it, I shall despise 
him. 

Nordan. Oh, I quite believe your son had every honour- 
able intention when he gave his promise. And very likely 
he would have kept it, too; I cannot say for certain, 
because I have learnt to doubt. I am a doctor — I have 
seen too much — and he did not appear to great advantage 
yesterday. You really must forgive my saying so — but 
after the liveliness of his young days, coupled with the 
tendencies he has inherited, do you think he really liad 
any right to be surprised if people doubted him? — if. 
his fiancee doubted him? Had he really any right to 
feel insulted, or to demand apologies? Apologies for 
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what? For having doubted his virtue? — Just consider 
that! 

Christensen, Why, what — ? 

Norda7i. One moment 1 T was only half done. You 
said something about a reconciliation, you know; of 
course by Lliat you meant a marriage. If your son is 
willing to marry a woman who distrusts him, then I shall 
despise liim. 

Christensen, R eally — ! 

Nordan, Ves. indeed I shall. Our opinion'-' as 
different as all that. To my way of thinking, your son’s 
only course is to submit- and wait; to keep silence, and 
wait— always supposing, of course, that he still loves her. 
That is niy view of it. 

Christensen, Well, I imagine that there arc vciy few 
candidates for matrimony who liave not been guilty of 
what my sem has been guilty of; indeed, I am sure of it. 
And 1 imagine, too, that they have the same unfortunate 

hereditary tendencies ’ "-on expression on which yn\i 
laid stress out of special friendship for me. But is that 
any reason why girls who are betrothed should behave as 
Miss Kiis has been doing? — scream, and run away, and 
create a scandal? We should not be able to hear our- 
selves speak 1 It would be the iiucercst sort of anarchy 
the world has ever seen! Why, such doctrines as that 
are contrar>' to the very nature and order of things! 
They are mad! And when, into the bargain, they arc 
thrown at our heads as if they w^ere decisions of a High 
Court of Morality — well, then I strike! Good-bye! 
(Starts to go, but turns back,) And who is it that tliese 
High Court of Morality’s decisions w'ould for the most 
part affect, do you suppose? Just the ablest and most 
vigorous* of our young men. Are we going to turn them 
out and make a separate despised caste of them? i\nd 
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what things would be affected^ do 3'ou suppose? A great^v 
part of the world's literature and art; a great part of all .. 
that is loveliest and most captivating in the life of to-day 
the world's greatest cities, most particularly — those won- / 
ders of the world — teeming with their millions of people!; 
Let me tell you this : the life that disregards marriage or . 
loosens the bonds of marriage, or transforms the wholov 
institution — ^you know very well what I mean — the life 
that is accused of using the “ weapons of seduction in 
its fashions, its luxury, its entertainments, its art, its!' 
theatre — that life is one of the most potent factors in these : 
teeming cities, one of the most fruitful sources of their 
existence! No one who has seen it can have any doubt 
about it, however ingenuous he may pretend to be. Are 
we to wish to play havoc with all that too? — to disown ; 
the flower of the world's youth, and ruin the world's finest , 
cities? It seems to me that people wish to do so much 
in the name of morality, that they end by wishing to do 
wlis^t would be subversive of all morality 

Nofdan, You are certainly embarking on your little 
war in the tme statesmanlike spirit! 

ChfisUnsen, It thing but sound common-sense, my 
dear sir; that is is necessary, I am sure. I shall ; 

have the whole town on my side, you may be certain of 
that! 

Thomas {appearing at the house door). Doctor ! 

N Of dan {turning roun£). Is it possible! {Hurries to tke.^ 
doorway, in which Mrs. Riis appears.) f'i 

Mrs. Riis. May I — ? 

Nordan. Of course! Will you come out here? 

Mrs. Riis {to Chrtstensen, who bows to her). My visifc^ 
is really to you, Mr. Oiristensen. 

Christensen. I am honoured. 

Mrs. Riis. I happened to look out into the street jtSt-! 
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to your carriage stopped 2 ind you got out. So I thought 
I would seize the opportunity — because you threatened 
Tis yesterday^ you know. Is tliat not so? You declared 
war against us? 

Christensen. My recollection of it Ls that war was 
.'declared, Mrs. Riis, but that I merely accepted the 
challenge. 

Mrs. Riis. And what line is your campaign going to 
'lake, if I may ask the question? 

Christensen. I have just had the honour of explaining 
my position to the doctor. I do not know whether it 
would be gallant to do as much to you. 

1 ' Nardan. I will do it, them. I'hc campaign will be 
directed against your husband. Mr. Christensen takes 
the offensive. 

Mrs. tilts. Naturally! — because you know you can 
strike at him. But I have come to ask you to think better 
of it. 

Christensen (with a laugh). Really? 

, Mrs. Riis. Once - many years ago now — I took my 
l^child in my arms and threatened to leave my husband. 
Thereupon he mentioned the name of another man, and 
shielded himself behind that— for it was a distinguished 
name. “ See how lenient that man's wife is," he said. 

because she is so, all her friends are lenient, and 
that will be all the bettei' for tlieir child." Those were 
bis words. 

k Christensen. Well, as far as the advice they implied 
IVas concerned, it was good advice — and no doubt you 
^iollowed it. 

Mrs. Riis. The ix^sition of a divorced woman is a very 
i^miliating one in the eyes of the world, and the daughter 
jfijf Such a woman fares very little better. The rich and 
^^istinguis&ed folk who lead the fashion take care of that. 
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Christensen. But what — ? 

Mrs. Riis. That is my excuse for not having the courage 
to leave him. I was thinking of my child's future. But 
it i.s my husband’s excuse, loo; because he is one of those 
who follows the example of others. 

ChrhteHsen. We all do that, Mrs. Riis. 

Mrs. Riis. But it is the Iccaders of society tliat set the 
example, for the most part; and in this matter they .set 
a tempting one. I suppose I can hardly be mistaken in 
thinking that 1 have heard your view of this matter, all 
along, through my liusband's mouth? Or, if I am mis- 
taken in that, I at all events surely Jieard it more accurately 
yesterday, when I heard your voice in everything that 
your son .said ? 

Christensen, i stand by every w^ord of what my son said. 

Mrs. Riis. I thought so. This campaign of yours will 
really be a remarkable one! I sec your influence in 
everything that has happened, from first: to last. You 
are the moving spirit of the whole campaign — on both 
sides ! 

Norda7i. Before you answer, Gvristensen — may I ask 
you, Mrs. Riis, to consider whether you want to make the 
breach hopelessly irreparable? Do you mean to make a 
reconciliation betw'ecn tlie young people quite impossible? 

Mrs. Riis. It is impossible, as it is. 

Nordan. Why? 

Mrs. Riis. Because all confidence is destroyed. 

Nordan. More .so now than before? 

Airs. Riis. Yes. 1 will confess that up to the moment 
when Alfred’s word of honour was offered yesterday — up 
to the moment when he demanded that his word of 
honour should be believed — I did not recognise the fact 
that it was my own story over again. But it was — vrord 
for word my own story! That w^'ls just the way we 
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began; who will vouch for it that the sequel would not 
be the same as in our case? 

Chrisiemen. My sun’s diaractcr will vouch for that, 
Mrs. Riis! 

Mrs. Riis. Character? A nice sort of character a man 
is likely to develop who indulges in secret and illicit 
courses from his boyhoiKl! That is the very way faith- 
lessness is bred. If any one w^ants to know the reason 
why chaKK'Ui is such a rare thing, I think they will find 
the answer in tliat. 

Chmtenscn. A man's youth is by no means the test of 
his life. 'I'hat depends on his marriage. 

Mrs. Riis. And wliv should a man’s faithh ssness dis- 
a])pear when he is iniinied? Can you tell me that? 

Chrisiciisen. lkvaii.se tiun he loves, of course. 

Mrs. ktis. Jh cause he loves? Jhil do you mean that 
he has not loved before then? How absolutely you men 
have blinded yonrse]vo.s!— No, love i.s not the hast likely 
to be lasting when the will is vitiated. And iJiat is what 
it is — vitiated by the life a bachelor leads. 

Christensen. And yet 1 know plenty of sensual men 
who have strong wills. 

Mrs, Riis. I am not speaking of strength of will, but of 
purity, faithfulncs.s, nobility of will. 

Christensen. Well, if my sou is to be judged by any 
such nonsensical .standard as that, I am devoutly thankful 
he has got out of the whole thing before it became 
serious — indeed I am ! Now we have had enough of this. 

, {Prepares to g^».) 

Mrs, Rits, As far as your son is concerned — . {Turns 
to Nordan.) Doctor, answer me this, so tliat liis father 
may hear it before he goes. When you refused to go with 
‘us to the betrothal party, had you already heard sorae- 
. thing about Alfred Christensen? Was what you had 
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heard o£ such a nature that you felt you could not trust 
him? 

. Nofdan {after a moment's thought). Not altogether, 
certainly. 

Mrs. Riis {to Christensen), There, you hear! — But 
will you let me ask you this, doctor: why did you not say 
so? Good God, why did you not speak? 

Nordan. Listen to me, Mrs. Riis. When two young 
people, who after all are suited to one another — for they 
arc tliat, are they not? 

Christensen. I'hcy are that, 1 admit. 

Nordan. When all of a sudden they fall madly in love, 
with one another, what are you to do? 

Christensen. Oh, rake up all sorLs of stories and exag* 
gerations — create a scandal I 

Nordan. Indeed, I must confess — what as a matter of 
fact I have said— that I have become accustomed to things 
not being exactly as they should be in that respect. I 
looked upon these young people’s engagement in the same 
light as I have looked on others — on moot others — that is 
to say, as a lottery. It might turn out well; on the other 
hand it might turn out very badly. 

Mrs. Riis. And you were vailing to risk my daughter, 
whom you are so fond of — for I know you are fond of her 
— in a lottery? Could one possibly have a clearer proof 
of the real state of things? 

Nordan. Yes, certainly! You yourself, Mrs. Riis—i 
what did you do? 

Mrs. Riis. I — ? ^ 

Christensen. Bravo! ' 

. Nordan. You knew what Hoff had said — ^and more too.; 
XChristensen laughs quietly.) Nevertheless you help^, 
your husband, if not actually to try and get her to overr!^! 
look it, at all events to smooth things over. * 
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^^erdati. And you called in nty help to induce her to 
ie time to think it over. 

^f^Cknstemen. Mothers observe a considerable difference 
,%^een theory and practice in these matters, I notice. 
ff^;^Jffordan. Xt was only when I saw how deeply it affected 
ISyava — what a horror she had of it — tliat my eyes were 
'Opened. And the longer I listened to her, the more • 
^f^pathy I felt for her; for I was young myself once— ^ 
i^d loved. But that was such a long lime ago — and I 
|bave grown tired — 

Mrs. Riis {who has sat down at the little table). My 
^oidl 

' ' Nordan. Yes, Mrs. Riis. JLet me tell you candidly — it 
the mothers, and no one else, that by degretis have 
^inade me callous. Motliers look upon the whole thing so 
Idallously. The fact is that as a rule they know what is 

UUi, 

% Christensen. 'I'hat they do, the dear creatures! And 
Riis is no exception to the rule. You must admit, 
l^y dear madam, that you did all you could to hold on to 
^ young man who had had a lively past ? Not to mention 
l^ fact that this same young man had an extremely good 
position — a thing I only allude to incidentally. 
^^iiordan. Exactly. Rath^ than not give their daughters, 
ect of what they call “a good marriage’* they 
^ightway forget all that they have suffered themselves. 
Riis, You see, we do not know that it will turn 
! the same in tlieir case. 

You don’t know it? 

its. Riis. No, I tell yon:that I did not think sol We 
m that the man- our daughter is going to many is so ' 
. hettar. We believe that in their case there are 
guaraiitees-7-that the circumstances are alto^- 
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gether different. It is so! It is a kind of illusion tMi ' 
takes hold of us. ' ; , 

Christensen, When there is a prospect of a good mar- • 
riage, yes 1 I entirely agree with you, Mrs. Riis — for thiS 
first time. Moreover, I think there is another side to it. 
Isn’t it possible that women have not suffered so much 
after all from the fact that men are men? What? I’ 
fancy the suffering has been more acute than serious — \ 
something like sea-sickness; when it is over — well, it is .. 
over. And so when it is the daughters’ turn to go on 
board, the dear mothers think: “ Oh, they will be able,; 
to get over it too ! Only let us get them off ! * ’ For they 
are so anxious to get them off, that is the truth ! 

Mrs, Riis (getting up and coming forward). Well, if it is 
so, surely it is nothing to make fun of I It only shows v. 
what a woman can sink to, from living with a man. ' ; 

Christensen Indeed! 

Mrs. Riis. Yes — because each generation of women 
endowed with a .stronger and stronger aspiration for a -, 
pure life. It results unconsciously from the maternal 
instinct, and is intended as a protection for the defenceless/ 1 
Even worthless mothers feel that. Rut if they succumb" - 
in spite of it, and each generation of married women ik‘^ 
its turn sinks as deep as you say, the reason of it can onlyV-^ 
be the privilege that men enjoy as part of their education, 

Christensen. What privilege? 

Mrs. Riis. That of living as they please when they arg,?, 
bachelors, and tlien having their word of honour bclievc|jj '^'* 
in when they choose to enter the married state. As long 7 
as women are powerless to put an end to that horrible^!' 
privilege or to make themselves independent of it, so lenj^^ 
will one half of the world continue to be sacrificed 
account of the other half— on account of the other haif4^5 
lack of self-control. That one privilege turns out to bfr.jj 
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more powerful than all the striving for liberty in the 
world. And that is not a laughing matter. 

Christensen. You are picturing to yourself a different 
world from this, and different natures from ours, Mrs. 

. Riis. And that — if you will excuse my saying so— is 
obviously all the answer that is necessary to what you say. 

Mrs. Riis. Well, then, give that answer openly! Why 
do you net openly acknowledge tliat as your standpoint.^ 

Christensen. But don^t we.^ 

Mrs. Riis. No — not here, at all events. O.i Lhe con- 
trary, you range yourselves ostensibly under our banner, 
while all the time you are secretly betraying it. Why 
have you not the courage to unfurl your own? Let these 
baclielor customs of yo\us he sanctioned us entirely 
suitable — tlv-n wc should be able to join issue with you. 
And then every innocent bride woukl be able to know 
; what it is she is entering upon — and in wliat capacity, 

Nordan. Tliat would be simply nothing more or less 
than abolishing marriage. 

Mrs. Riis. Would not that be more honest, too? Be- 
cause now it is only being corrupted, long before it begins. 

■ Christensen. Oh, of course it is all the men’s fault! It 
‘..is the fashion to that now — it is part of the “ struggle 

for freedom,” Down with man's authority, of course ! 

J ' Mrs. i?w>. The authority his bachelor life has won 
..for him! 

Nordan. lia, lia! 

■ Mrs. Riis. Do not let us cover up the real issue with 
...phrases! Let us rather speak of the “ desolate hearth ” 
' .that the poet writes of. Marriage laid in ruins is what he 
v^means by tliat; and what is the cause of it? What is the 
^ciause of the chilly, horrible commonplace of every-day 
: life— sensual, idle, brutish? I could paint it even more 
Vyividly, but I will not. I will refrain, for instance, from 
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bringing up the subject of hereditary disease Let 
question be thrabhed out openl) 1 Ihcn perhaps a 
svill be kindhd— and our consciences stirrul’ It must;< 
become the most momentous question in every hoinye* 
1 hat IS what is needed ' 

CkrtsUnsen Our conversation has soared to such h 'ightaf 
that jt really setms quite in anti climax for me to say that 
I must go to a higher place I— but \ou must excuse 
m ill the same 

Afn Rits I hope I h m not dcliytd vou ^ 

Christefisen No, there is plenty ol time I im ohly- 
longing fervently you really must not be ofl ended— to 
get awa> from here 
Mfs Rtts lo youi^ equals^ 

Christensen What a rtmarkiblt thmj tint >ou should 
lemind nit of them* And, bv the wi} that u minds me 
that 1 am scaitcly likely to meet \ou oi >oi r famiK iii 
future 

\Irs Rtts No Our irquauitance w** n von is at an end 
Christinsin lhank God foi tha^ All I hope now 
that I shill succeed in apportioning the ridicule wit]f 
some degree of justice ^ 

Afrs Rtis You need only publish >our autobiography ? 
Chtstensen Vo — 1 think it should lathcr be yow 
familv prmcipl s, nadam* I he} are reall> very quaui$ 4 * 
And when I relate tlie manner m which tlity art put isfioj 
practice by > ourselves, I rather think that people Mgffi 
be quite sufficient!} amused lo speak stnously 
moment -I mean to attack your husband s reputation 
private and m public, imtil he quits tne town I am nc# 
die sort of man to accept % humiliation like this ivithfitjla^ 
returning the compliment {Turns lo go ) ^3 

Nordan Ibis is shocking < fjM 

Alfred {appearing tn the doorway of ike house) 
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isttHsen. You here?— How’ ill you look, my boyl . 
have you been ? 

'jflftiL I*came here at the same ti|iie as you did, and 
Iv-e. heard everything. . Let me tell you this at o;ice, that 
f yoii take another step against the Riis\s^ 1 shall go< 
|k^mnd and tell every one the reason why Miss Riis threw 
over. I shall tell them exactly wliat it was. Oh, it 
ho use looking at me with that mocking expression! I 
^1^11 do it — and at once. too. 

^^'(^hfistensen. 1 think you may spare yourself the trouble. 
i^^e gossip about a broken engagement will get all over 
-roe town quicker than you could spread it. 

Natdan {going vp lo Alfred). One word, my boy — do . 
still love her? 

'^^sAlfted, "*>0 you ask that because she luis been unjust 
nie? 'Well . now 1 know quite well what led to it-*-and 
l^'^Jtably led to it. I understand now ! 

'^^)'Cktistensen, And forgive her? Without anything more? 
Alfred. I love her more than ever — ^whatever she thinks 
'me! 

^^hrUtensen. Well; upon my word! What next, I 
Lild like to know? You claim your right to resume the ' 
of lover, and leave us and other lionest folk to put 
Jybest face we can on the muddle you have made! I 
Ipse you are going across tlic road now to tell her how 
you enjoyed your^lf yesterday?-— or to ask for a 
till to-moTToWj to give you time to pass decently 
a process of purification? May 1 ask where you . 
f.^iog to find it and what it is going to cortsist of? — 
citl^n’t look so melodramatic ! If you can put up with . 
^ you got from Riis’s girL yesterday and, her mother 
iayj surely you can put up with a little angry talk or 
le/chafi from your father. I We had to put up 
the 'wliole afjlair-— the betrothal ai^d: ttic breaking it' 
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off as well! And then to be sprinkled with essence of ^ 
morality into the bargain! Good Lord! I hope at least 
I shall not smell of it still when I get to the palace. {Goes ' 
towards the house, hut turns hack at the door.) You Avill find * 
some money in the office to pay for a trip abroad. {Exit.) ' 

Nordan. Docs that mean banishment? 

Alfred. Of course it does. {Appears very much agitated.y 

Mrs. Riis. Doctor, you must come over to our house 
with me — and at once ! 

Nordan. How is she? 

Mrs. Riis. I don't know. 

Nordan. You don’t know? 

Mrs. Riis. She wanted to be alone yesterday. And ■ 
to-day she went out early. 

Nordan. Has anytliing happened, then? 

Mrs. Riis. Yes. You told me yesterday that you had 
given her a hint about — her father. 

Nordan. Well? 

Mrs. Riis. And so I felt that it could not be concealed 
any longer. 

Nordan. And you liave — ? 

Mrs. Riis. I have written to her. 

Nordan. Written? 

Mrs. Riis. It seemed the easiest way — and we should . 
escape talking about it. All yesterday afternoon and 
last night I was writing, and tearing it up, and writings 
again — writing— writing! It was not a long letter, when . 
all was done, but it took it out of me. 

Nordan. And has she had the letter? . /■ 

Mrs. Riis. Wlien she had had her breakfast this mom-i' 
ing and gone out, I sent it after her. And now, my d^- 
friend, I want to beg you to go and have a talk with her— 
then you can let me know when I may go to hq. Becai^^; 
.1 am frightened ! {Hides h&r fact in her hafids) f 
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Nordan. The moment you came I saw something serious 
' had happened. You argued so vehemently, too. Well, 
. matters have developed, and no mistake! 

Mrs, Riis, You mustn't go away, doctor! Don't go 
away from her now! 

/ Nordan. Oli, lliat is It, is it.? — ^Thomas! 

Enler Thomas. 


Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Nordan. You need not pack my things. 

Thomas, Not pack, sir? — Very good, sir. {Gives the 
doctor his stick and ^oes to open, the house door for 
them.) 

Nordan. Allow me, Mrs. Riis. {Offers her his arm.) 

Alfred forward). Mrs. Riis! May I speak to 

her? 

Mrs, Riis. Speak to her? No, that is impossible. 

Nordan. You heard, my boy, what she has to think 
about to-day. 

Mrs, Riis. j\iid if slie would not speak to you before, 
it is not likely she will now. 

Alfred, If she should ask to speak to me, will you tell 
her I am here? I shall stay here till she does. 

Mrs. Riis. Hut what is the use of that? 

Alfred. Well, that will be our affair. I know she wants 
to speak to me, just as much as I do to her. Only tell 
;hcr I am here! That is all I ask. {Goes away into the 
farther part of the garden.) 

.. Nordan. He docs not know what he is talking about. 

/:/ Mrs. Riis. Dear Dr. Nordan, let us go! I am so 
frightened. 

fiordan. Not more than I am, I think. — ^So she knows 

now, does she! {They go out) 







SCENB II 




(Scene. — The same as in Acts I, and' 11^ Svava comes 

the room slowly and\ ooks round ; then goes to the do'M\ 
and looks round outside the house^ then comes in agaif^l^ 
As she turns back, she sees Noedan statiding in tkXf 
doorway.) SV 


SvAVA. You! — Oh, Uncle Nordan! {Sobs.) vA 

Nordan. My child! My dear child! Calm yourself! 

Svava. But haven’t you seen mother? She said shci{ 
liad gone across to see you. 

Nordan. Yes, she is coming directly. But look herc^'^' 
. suppose you and I go for a good long walk together^ inste^v 
of talking to your mother or any one ? A long quiet walk 
Eh? ;■ 

Svava. I can’t. 

Nordan. Why? 

Svava. Because I must make an end of all this. 'i 

Nordan. What do you mean? 

Svava (without answering his question). Uncle — ? 

Nordan. Yes? 

Svava. Does Alfred know this? — ^Did he know "it 
, before? 

Nordan. Yes. 

Svava. Of course every one knew it except me. * 
how I wish I could hide myself away from every one! ^ 
wiQ, too. 1 see the real state of things now for the : 

. time. 1 have been like a child trying to {hash a moual 
^ away with its two hands-^nd they have all been st 
round, laughing at me, of course. But let me speak i 

. - ■ ■■ ■ 

’ > jyen^ow; To Alfred? 
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&>apa, I behaved so wrongly yesterday I ought never 
to ha^e gone into the room — but >ou gave me no choice 
T^hen you# came to me I i^ent with you almost un- 
jQonsoiously 

Nardan, I suppose it was thinking of vour father — of 
Vhat I told }ou about him th it made >ou — 

Svava I did not understand all at once But when I 
was b\ n \sdf it all flashed 'irr'»ss me — ^mother’s strange 
uneasiness- fatlrr*' thiuiN about Iciving the coiintr/— 
all sorts of expressions, and signs— lots and k ^ u things 
1 had never undirstood and never e\in thought twice 
about’ 1 chased them out of mv mind, but back they 
came ’ —back and h irk agam * It see me d to par ih st me. 
And when vou took me hy the aim and said ‘ Now you 
must go in’ ^ T hirdl> had btrenv,th to think fvery- 
tfamg seemul to b( going round and rennd 
I^ardan \ es, I m ide a i c^ulai nicss of it — ^bol h on that 
occasion and the runt 1 «.£or( 

Sva^a N( it was ill quite right— ejuitc right* We 
certainb went *4 litiU off tlie lines, it is tiiu I must 
speak to Allied, the matter mu t not n st A'* it is But, 
except for th it it a is ill quite right And now X have 
gpt to make an end ot it all 
^ Nordan What do >ou nnan^^ 

^ Svava Where is mother? 

Vardan My dear ^irl, you ought not to tr\ and do 
fttiything to-di> 1 slould advise you not to speak to 
ttttybody If >ou do— well, I don’t know what ma> 
ttUppen 

s Svava But I know '^Oh, it is no use talking to me like 
4jhftt’ You think 1 am bimpl> a bundle of neives to-day* 
j^eiA It IS quite true^I am But if you try to thwart me 
» Will only make me worse 

% Nardan lam not trying to thwart you at all lonly-^ 
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Svava. Yes, yes, I know. — Where is mother, th^? 
And you must bring Alfred here. I cannot go to him, can , 
I? Or do you think he lias too much pride to oome, after 
wliat happened yesterday .T* Oh, no, he is not like thatl 
Tell him he must not be proud with one who is so 
humiliated. (Bursts into tears.) 

Nordan. But do you think you are able for it? 

Svava, You don’t know how much I can stand I Any- 
way, I must get done with it all, quickly. It has lasted 
long enough. 

Nordan. Then shall I ask your mother — ? 

Svava. Yes! — and will you ask Alfred? 

Nordan. Presently, yes. And if you should — 

Svava. No, there is no “ if ” about it! 

Nordan, — if you should want me, I won't go away till 
you are “ done with it all,’* as you say. (Svava goes up 
to him and embraces him. He goes out. After a short pause 
Mrs. Riis comes in.) 

Mrs. Riis {going to Svava). My child ! {Stops.) 

Svava. No, mother, I cannot come near you. Besides, 

I am trembling all over. And you don’t understand what 
it is? It has not dawned up^^n you that you cannot treat 
me like this? 

Afr^. Riis. Treat you like this, Svava? What do you. 
mean? 

Svava. Good heavens, mother! — letting me live here . 
day after day, yejir after year, without letting me know 
what I was living with? Allowing me to preach the 
strictest principles, from a house like ours? What wiB^ 
people say of us, now that everything will be known ! ‘ ' 

Mrs. Riis, Surely you would not have wished me to- 
tell my child that — ' - 

Svava. Not wliile I was a child. But when I h^.^ 
grown up, yes-^under any circumstances I I ought tO/ 
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have been allowed the choice whether T would live at 
home under such conditions or not! I ought to have 
. been allovfed to know what every one else knew — or what 
they may get to know at any moment. 

Mrs. Riis. I have never looked at it in that light. 

Svava. Never looked at it in that light? Mother! 

Mrs. Riis. Never! — To shield you and have peace in 
our home wJiile you were a child^ and peace afterwards in 
your studies, your interests and your pleasures — for you 
are not like otlior girls, you know, Svava— to ensure this, 
I have been almost incredibly careful that no hint of this 
should come to your ears. I believed that to be my duty. 
You have no conception what I have stooped to — for your 
sake, my child. 

Svava. yon had no right to do it .mother! 

Mrs. Riis. No right? — 

Svava. No! To degrade yourself for my sake was to 
degrade me too. 

Mrs. Riis {with ennHiort). Oh, my God — ! 

Svava. I do not reproach you for anythijig, mother! I 
would not do tliat for the world— my dear mother! I 
am only so infinitely distressed and appalled at the 
thought of your having to go about carrying .such a secret 
with you ! Never able to be your real self with me for a 
moment! Always hiding something! And to have to 
glisten to my praises of what so little deserved praise — to 
see me putting my laith in him, caressing him — oh, 
mother, mother! 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, dear, I felt that myself — ^many and 
' many a time. But I felt that I dared not tell you. It 
was wrong— so very wrong! I understand that now! 
But would yc-u have liad me leave him at once, as soon as 
i knew of it myself ? 

Svava. I cannot take upf)n m3rself to say. You decided 
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that for \our<ie 1 £ Each one must dci ide that for herself 
— arcoidmpr to the measure of htr lovt and her strength* 
But ^hen the thmg i^cnt on after I was grown up— 
NaturaUv that was whv I made a second mistake I bad 
been bi ought up to make mistdlvfs, \oii see (Rirs u 
heard outsvh the mndmv, humming a tune ) 

Mrs Rti^ Good heavens, there he is* (Rns sten 
pasMg the left hand v.tnd<m H^hen h ftarhe^ the door, 
hottc er hi stops and uh! the wotds “ Oh bv the bye* ” 
turns hack and gvs hutrudly out ) 

Mrs Rtis You look quite changed mv child* Svtsa^ 
jou fiightcn mt * Surel} you art n it going to— ^ 

Svava \\ hit is it tlut ib m your mind in ithcr^ 

Mrs Rtts Iht thou/ht that, ab I have endured so 
much for your sake, 3011 might make up \our mind to 
endure a little for mme 

Si at a A little of this? No, not for a moment* 

Mrs Rns But what are >011 going to do^ 

Svava Go awav from here at once , of '•oinse 
Mrs Rns {with a try) Then 1 sh ill go uith you* 

Svava \ou'' \^a> from fatlv r<^ 

Mrs Rns It has been lor ur sake that I have stayed 
with him I wont sta> hue a day \»ithout ^ou*— Ah, 
jou don’t Slant mt with \ou* 

Ssava Mother, de ir -I must hi\e tunc to accustQm^ 
m>sclt to the chang'd state of things \ou have quite 
changed m m> cses t)o, >ou sec 1 l^ave been mistakuU 
in you, and I must get accustomed in that idea I 
be alone* Oh, don’t look so unhappy, dear I |S 

Mrs Rns And this is the end of it all*— this is the' 
end of It* 

Svaia T cannot act otherwise, diar I must go awa)p 
now to my Kindergartens and g!\e up m> life entirely 
that work 1 must, 1 must* If 1 cannot be alone tfaer^,’ 
1 must go farther afield 
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^ ^ Mrs Rtis This is the crutlle<it pxrt* ot it all — ^the 
cruellest pirt^ Listen is that — ’ Yts it is he Do not 
anytlhng now! J?or my sakt say nothing now, I 
^Sannot bear anything mon on the top of this^- lr> to be 
^finendly to him* Svava — do >ou hear me* (Riis ^otnes 
buk, Hill hummii (» a tune this lime he has his t vercont 
aver his atm S\ \va cimes hurutdly fmward, ard after a 
fnoments hi^itaiion nt^ dcr^tn vtth hath half t trned to 
^ turn, and tries to busy lursjf ttth ^Ofuthin? Rns /’(/f 
dawn hn oienoat lit ts in coittt diiss an I ^ears the 
Order of St Olif) 

Rtt^ (tcoJ monimp hdic^* ( omI morning’ 

Mrs Rns Ciood m rmng* 

Riis Hue lb l}»e litest j^rcit pe(( ot mus for oi 
'Who do ^ I think drnvi. me from the psluc** Chiis- 
tensen* 

M s Rns RcilK r 

Rns Yib* Our \iMthlul friend of vtsterday* Yes* 
Jle uid one of iv\ fdbw dinitois 1 wis one of the 
firat persons he reeted when ht got to the pilace He 
introducid m» to people chitted with me- -paid nf the 
most marked attention* 

*r Afrv Rns You don t mtan it? 

Jftt5 C onsequentU notlnng it ill} liappt ik d here vrster- 
*iy» No glovres ^eie tnrown aliout at all hist of all 
his eldeat son’s face* Christensen the ii^otthy knight 
todays making hels the necessity tor peace* We 
JfljAvi by dnnking a bottle of champagne at my brother’s 
\ Mfs kits How amusing* 

Sits lhcrefore,ladus — smiles if you please* Nothing 
happened here, abbolutelv nothing* VVe begin again 
an absolutely dean slate, without a smear upon it| 
Mrs Rm What a pieet of luck* 
fyts Yes, It* That rither violent outburst of 
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our daughter’s has unburdened her mind and cleared the 
ideas in other people’s heads. The general atmosphere is 
agreeably clear^ not to say favourable. « 

Mrs, Rtts. And what was it like at the palace? 

Rtis, Well, I can tell you this — when I looked round 
at our batch of new-fledged knights, it did not exactly 
impress me that it is virtue that is rewarded in this world 
of ours. However, wc were all confronted with an 
alarmingly solemn document. It was about something 
we swore to preserve — I fancy it was the State — or 
perhaps the Church — I am really not sure, because I 
didn’t read it. They all signed it! 

Mrs. Riis. You, as w'ell? 

Riis. I, as well. Do you suppose I was going to be 
left nut of such good com])any? Up at those exalted 
heights one obtains a happier and freer outlook upon life. 
We were all friends up there. People came up and con- 
gratulated me — and after a bit I w'asn’t sure whether it 
was on my daughter’s account or on my own ; and, what 
is more, I never knew T Imd so many friends in the town, 
let alone at Court! But in such brilliant company and 
such an atmosphere of praises and compliments and 
general amiability, one was not inclined to be particular! 
And there were only men present I You know — you 
ladies must excuse me — there is sometimes a peculiar' 
charm in being only wdth men, especially on great occa^ . 
sions like that. Conversation becomes more pointed, .• 
more actual, more robust — and laughter more full of zest. 
Men seem to understand one another almost without the ! 
need of words. 

Mrs. Riis. I suppose you arc feeling very happy to-dayj ' 
then? 

Riis. 1 should think I am! — and I only wish every oni^. ' 
were the same! I daresay life might be better tiian it is;^ 
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but, as I saw it under those circumstances from those 
exalted heights, it might also be much worse. And, as 
for us men — oh, well, we have our faults, no doubt, but 
we are very good company for all that. It would be a 
dull world without us, 1 am sure. Let us take life as it 
comes, my dear Svava! {Comes nearer to her. She get^ 
up.) What is the matter ? Arc you still in a bad temper ? 
— ^when you have hud the pleasure of boxing his ears with 
your own gloves, before the whole family circle.? What 
more can you refisonably ask of life? I should say you 
ought to luivc a good laugh over it! — Or is there something 
up? What? Come, what is the. matter now? 

Mrs. Riis. The fact is — 

Riis, Well, the fact is — ? 

Mrs, R:is. Tlie fact is that Alfred will be here in a 
iiiomcnt. 

Riis. Alfred here? In a moment? Hurrah! I quite 
understand! But why didn’t you tell me so at once? 

MrSk Riis. You have talked the whole time since you 
came in. 

Riis. I do believe I have! — Well, if you are going to 
take it seriously, my dear Svava, perhaps you will allow 
' your “ knightly ” father to take it lightly? The whole 
thing amuses me so tremendously. I was put into good 
spirits to-day the moment I saw, from Cliristcnsen’s face, 
that there was notliing in the wind. And so Alfred is 
' coming here directly! Then I understand everything. 

: Hurrah, once more! I assure you that is the best of all 
^ thie good things that have happened to-day. I really 
think I must play a festal overture till he comes ! {Goes 
..it^rds the piano j singing.) 

Vi: Mrs. Riis. No, no, dear! Do you hear? No, no! 
plays OHy without listening to her, tiU she goes up to 
and stops him, pointing to Svava.) 
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Svava, Oh; let him play^ mother — let him play* I tt ii 
the innocent gaiety that I have admired since T was a 
child! (Bufsts into tears, hut collects herself .) *lIow hatiB* 
full How horrible! 

Sits. My dear child; you look as if you wanted to be 
throwing down gauntlets to-day too’ Isn’t that all dene 
with? 

Svava No, indeed it is not* 

Rti^ You shall have the loan of my gloves, if you 
haven’t— 

Mrs Rit^. Oh, don’t say those things to her! 

S'fava Oh yes, let him* Let him mock at us, mother 
dear* A man of his moral earnestness has the right to 
mock at us * 

Rtu What are \ou talking about? Does it sliow a 
lack of moral earnestness not to be in love with old maids 
and sour-f«iC(d virtue ? 

Svava Pathcr, vou are — 

Mrs Rii^ NTo, Sva\a* 

Rtts. Oh, let her say what she wants! It is scme^ 
thing quite now to sec a well-brought-up girl throiv 
her gloves m her fiancS^s fa(«* and aerusations m her. 
father’s! Especially when ic is all done in the name of 
morality * 

Sveeva. Don’t talk about morality* Or go and talk 
Mrs North about It! 

Rits. Mrs — Mrs — ? What has she to do with-—? < 

Svava Be quiet* I know everything* You have— 

Mrs, Rits, Svava! ; 

Svava, Ah; yes — for mother’s sake I won t go on. 
when I threw down my much discussed gauntlet yesterito^' j 
I knew about It then That was why 1 did it! Itwftifiy 
protest against ever 3 rthmg of the kind, against its 
ning and iU eontmuation, agamst him and against 
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I understood — then — your pious zeal in the matter, and 
tlie show of scandalised morality you allowed mother to 
be a witness of ! 

Mrs, Riis. Svava! 

Svava, I iinderstantl now, for the first time, what your 
consideration, your politeness to mother — which 1 have 
so often admired — all meant! Your fun, your good 
temper, your cure of your appearance! — Oh, 1 never can 
believe in anything any mure! It is horrible, horrible! 

Mrs, Riis. Svava, dear! 

Svava. All life seems to have become unclean for n>e! 
My nearest and dc^arest all soiled and smirched! 'Hiat 
is why, ever since yc‘sterday, 1 have liad the feeling of 
being an oni.c;ast; and that is what I am — an ouicasL 
from all fhut I j)rized and reverenced — and that without 
my having done the. slightest thing to deserve it. Kven 
so, it is not the pain of it that 1 feel most deeply; it is 
the humiliiitioii, the shame. All that I have so often said 
must seem now to be nothing but empty words — all that 
I liave done myself must seem of no account — ^and this 
without its being my fault! For it is your fault! I 
thouglit, too, that 1 knew something about life; but there 
was more lor me to learn! I see tl\at you wanted me to 
give way to such an extent that I should end by acquiescing 
. in it. I understand now, for the first time, wliat your 
teaching meant' -and the things that you invoked mother 
and heaven to witness. But it is of no use ! I can tell 
you that it is about as much as one can stand, to have 
the thoughts I have had yesterday — lust night — to-day. 

. However, it is once and for all; afU^r this, no tiling can 
; $ver take me by surprise again. To think that any man 
. could have the heart to let .Ids child have such an ex- 
'^.perience 1 

Mrs, R{is. Svava— look at your*fatherl 
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* / ' 

Svavd. Yes — ^but if you think what I am saying now 
hard^ remember what 1 said to you before I knew thls^ 
no longer ago than yesterday morning. Tliapt will give' 
you some idea of how T believed in you, father — and some 
idea of what i am feeling now! Oh! — 

7?;/ 9. Svava! 

Svava. You have ruined my home for me! Almost 
every other hour in it has been corrupted— and I cannot 
face a future like that. 

Rns and Mrs. Riis {together). Hut, Svava— ! 

Svava. No, T cannot! My faith in you is destroyed— 
so that I can never think of this as a home again. It 
makes me feel as if I were merely living with you as a 
lodger — from yesterday onwards, merely a lodger in the 
house. 

Riis. Don’t bay that! My child! 

Svava. Yes, I am your child. Tt only needed you to 
say it like that, for me to feel it deeply. To think of all 
the experiences we two have had togctlier — all the happy 
times we have had on our travels, in our amusements— r 
and then to think that I can never look back on them 
again, never take them up ag<»m! That is why 1 cannot 
stay here. 

Riis. You cannot .stay here! 

SvafKf^ It would remind me of everything too painfully. 

I should see eveiy thing in a distorted light. 

Mrs. Riis. But you will see that you cannot bear to^ 
go away, either! ' 

Riis. But— 7 can go! * y. 

Mrs Riis. You? , 

Yes, and your mother and you slay here?— Ob^ 
Svava — ! " ‘ ‘ 

Svava. No, I cannot accept that— come what may! 

Riis. Do not say any morel Svava, I entreat yonl 
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Po not make me too utterly miserable 1 Remember that 
, never^ until to-day— T never thought to make you — . . If 
yuu cannot bear to be with me any more — if you cannot — 
then let me go away I It is I that am to blame^ 1 know. 
Listen, Svava I It must be 1, not you! You must stay 
here! 

Affr. Ritf Good heavens, there is Alfred! 

^ Rtis» Alfred 1 (A ptwse. Alfred appean in the door-- 

my.) 

Alfred {after a moment). Pciha]>s I had better go away 
agam^ 

Rtis (to ALrRFD). Go away again?— Go away again, did 
you say?— No, not on any account! No! — No, you 
could not have come at a more fortunate moment! My 
boy, my dear bo\ ! Thank you I 

Mrs. Rm (to Svava). Would yoe rather be alone—? 

Svana. No, no, no! 

Rtis. You want to speak to Svava, lioii't you? I think 
it will be best foi me to leave you together. You need to 
talk things over frankly with her — ^to be alone - naturally! 
You will (xcu&c me, then, il I leave you, won’t you? I 
have something vciy impoitant to do in town, so you will 
excuse me! I must huny and change my clothes— so 
l^lease excuse me> (Goes into hi\ room ) 

Alfred. Oh, but T can come some other time. 

Mrs. Rm. But I expect you would like to talk to her 
'ftOW? 

Alfred, It is no question of what 1 would like. I see 
-'-wd T heard Dr, Nordan say — that Miss Riis is quite 
;wom out. But 1 telt it my duty, all the same, to call, 
jl Setsva. And I thank you for doing so 1 It is more — 
more— than I liave deserved. But I waiit to teU you 
.^once that what happened yesterday— I mean, the form 
’oay behaViour took yesteiday — was due to the fact that. 
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only an hour before then, something had come to my 
knowledge that I had never known before. And that was 
mixed up with it. (She can scarcely conceal k&r emotion.) 

Alfred. I knew that to-day you would be regretting 
what happened yesterday — you are so good. And that 
was my only hope of seeing you again. 

Riis (coming out of his room partly dressed io^ go out). 
Does any one want anything done in town ? If so, I shall 
be happy to see to it ! It has occurred to me that perhaps 
these ladies would like to go away for a little trip some- 
where — what do you two say to tliat? When one’s 
thoughts arc beginning to get a little — what shall I call 
it? — a little too much for one, or perhaps [ should rather 
say a trifle too serious, it is often a wonderful diversion 
to go away for a little cliangc. I have (jften found it so 
myself — often, I assure you! Just think it over, won’t 
you ? I could .see about making plans for you at once, 
if you think so — eh? Well, then, good-bye for the 
present! And — think it over! I think myself it is such 
an excellent plan ! (Goes out. Svava looks at her mother 
with a smile, and hides her face in her hands.) 

Mrs. Riis. I must go away for a few minutes and — 

Svava. Mother! 

Mrs. Riis. I really must, dear! I must collect my 
thoughts. This has been too much for me. I shall not 
go farther away than into my room there (pointing to the 
room on the left). And I will come bark directly. (Svava 
throws herself into a chair by the table, overcome by her 
emotion.) 

Alfred. It looks as if we two were to have to settle this 
matter, after all. 

Svava. Yes. 

Alfred. I daresay tliat you will understand that since 
yesterday 1 liave done nothing else but invent speeches 
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to make to you — ^but now I do not feel as if it had been 
of much use. 

Svava. If was good of you to come. 

Alfred. But you must let me make one request of you, 
and that from my heart: Wait for me! Because I know 
now what will show me the way to your heart. We had 
planned put our life together, you and I; and, although 
I shall do it alone, I shall carry out our plans unfalteringly. 
And then perhaps, some day, when you see how faithful 
I liave been — . I know T ought not to worry >ou, least 
of all to-day. But give me an answer I You need scarcely 
say anything — but just give me an answer! 

Svai^a. But what for? 

Alfred. T must have it to live on — and the more difi/mlt 
the prize is to attain, the better worth living will life be 
to me. Give me an answer! 

Svava {tries to speak, but bursts into tears). Ah, you see 
how everything upsets me to-day. I cannot. Besides, 
wlut do you want me to do? To wait? What would 
that mean? It would mean being ready and yet not 
ready; trying to forget and yet always having it before 
my mind. (75 overcome again by her emotion.) No 1 
■ Alfred. I see you need to be alone. But I cannot bring 
myself to go away. (Svava gets up, and tries to regain 
control over herself. Alfred goes to her and throws himself 
. on his knees beside her.) Give me just one word. 

Svava. But do you not understand that if you could 
give me back once more the happiness that complete trust 
gives — do you think I should wait for you to ask anything 
of me then? No, I should go to you and thank you on 
my knees. Can you doubt that for a moment? 

Alfred. No, no! 

Svava. But I have not got it. 

Alfred. Svava I 
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Svava. Oh, please — ! ^ . -- 

A^rcd. Good-bye— good-bye! But I shall ■ 
again some day? I shall see you again'? {Turns 
hut stops at the door.) I must have a sign — somet^i^ 
definite to take with me! Stretch out a hand to 'ilf^ef. 
(At these words Svava. turns to him and stretches out both, her 
hands to him. He goes out. Mrs. Rns cofnes hi/rom 
room.) 

Mrs. Riis. Did you promise him anything? 

Svava. I think so. (Throws herself into her mother^ s.. 
arms^ 
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